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grades of the science. Flowery rhetoric, beautitul figures, lofty speculations, and romantic fancies 
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the Galaxy of Botanists to Professor Gray. 
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THE NEAREST DUTY. 


I sought to do some mighty act of good, 
That I might prove how well my soul had 
striven. 
I waited, and the minutes, hours, passed, 
Yet bore no incense of my deed to heaven, 
Sad, without hope, I watched the falling rain; 
One drop alone could not refresh the tree, 
But drop on drop, till from its deepest root 
The giant oak drank life and liberty. 
Retreshed, like nature, I arose to try 
And do the duty which should nearest lie; 
And ere I knew my work was half begun, 
The noble deed I sought in vain was done, 
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HAT the study of language con- 
stitues an essential part of a 
proper elementary education, is a 
proposition philosophically true, and 
almost undisputed by intelligent men. 
Whether the study of English Gram- 
mar as ordinarily pursued in our 
schools is profitable, is another mat- 
ter ; but without discussing this vexed 
question in its whole breadth, it is 
the object of this article to show that 
there are rules or “ principles” laid 
down as fundamental in the usual 
text-books, and ordinarily adopted as 
such in teaching, which are in part 
without meaning, in part erroneous. 
In so doing no pretence is made to 
originality. The facts are patent to 
all students of language. We shall 
speak only of Gender, Case and Per- 
son. 
What is meant by gender? In the 
grammatical sense of the word, cer- 
tainly zo¢ the distinction of sex. 


By J. L. SANBORN. 





Grammar has to do with the form of 
words, not their meanings, so far as 
form and meaning are separable ; but 
what is called gender in English 
nouns is a distinction in the meaning 
of words, and has (ordinarily) no 
reference to difference in form. 
Nouns in our language have no 
gender. It is true that man is mas- 
culine, woman feminine, and stick 
neuter, but they are of the masculine, 
feminine, or of neither sex respec- 
tively, and this is not a sufficient 
reason why they should be said to be 
of the corresponding genders. In 
languages having the distinction of 
gender, the name of male beings are 
not always masculine, the names of 
females not always feminine, and the 
|mnames of inanimate things are far 
from being always neuter. In such 
languages the distinction of gender 
in the noun is accompanied, generally, 
by a corresponding distinction in the 
form of the modifying adjective. 
|For instance, der, die, and das in 
| German, are respectively the mas- 
' culine, feminine, and neuter forms of 
| the word that corresponds to our the. 





| If we had a similar distinction of | 
gender, we should be obliged to} 


| translate the German “ der Mauri,” 
\“die Frau,” “das Haus,” by (for 
| instance) “ther man,” “the woman,” 
“that house.” We should think it 
absurd to talk of gender of English 
adjectives, yet in the phrase “a good 
man,” there is much better reason 
for calling ‘‘ good” masculine, than 
for giving ‘* man” the same title. 

It should be understood distinctly 
that gender properly denotes, not 





SOME ERRORS OF GRAMMARS. | aitmeverios in sex, but a certain dif. | 


ference in the form of words, which 
does not exist in English nouns. 
The nearest approach we have to it 
is in cases where words denoting 
females are derived from names of 
males, or where both classes of names 
are derived from common roots, by 
the use of different affixes, as priest, 
priest-ess; actor, act-ress. 

The obtrusion of gender into Eng- 
lish Grammar is as great an error as 
it would be to say we have a sepa- 
rate grammatical class for abstract 
and concrete, general and particular, 
or short and long words. 

Again, English nouns have only 
two cases, not three as is usually 
stated. Case is a variation in the 
spelling of a word (usually in the 
termination) to denote change of 
meaning, as is exemplified when we 
compare Joy and doy’s. Many lan- 
guages have several cases wholly 
lacking inthe English. For instance 
the only variation of the word s/ave 
in English (in the singular) is to the 
possessive form, s/aves. The word 
of the same meaning in Latin, forms 
its cases by variations upon the root 
serv. Serveus is the nominative, 
serv-t the genitive, (analogous to our 
possessive) serv-um the accusative, 
(partly corresponding to what would 
be our objective, if we had one) 
serv-e to denote address, and serv-o 
to denote a variety of relations which 
may be paraphrased by the words 
to, for, with, from, in, by. Thus in 
this word the Latin has five forms, or 
cases, where the English has but two. 

Since nouns have but two cases, 
such rules as ‘* the subject of the verb 
is put in the nominative case,” and 
‘* transitive verbs govern the objective 
case,” are incorrect. The subject 
and the object, if nouns, are in the 
same case, by which we do not mean, 
and nobody should ever mean} that 
they stand in the same relation to the 
verb, but simply that there is no 
variation in the form of the noun, and 
consequently no change in case. 

These remarks are purposely con- 
fined to nouns, since several pronouns 
do make a distinct third case. 

Quite as great a confusion of ideas 
exists about the subject of Person, as 
in regard to Gender and Case. Per- 
son is defined as indicating the dis- 
tinction between the person speak- 
ing, the person (or thing) spoken to, 
and the person (or thing) spoken of. 
Here is both truth and error ; at least 
in direct discourse the First Person 
dues denote the speaker, and the 
second the person or thing addressed ; 
but either of them may also denote 





the person or thing spoken of, as ‘““He 





says lama sinner,” “I was think- 
ing about you.” There is no dis- 
tinction of person in the form of 
English nouns, and the same is true 
of most languages. 

That distinction is of importance 
chiefly in the verb, and accordingly 
we have the rule in most grammars, 
‘a verb agrees with its subject in 
number and person.” Often it does 
not agree in either, sometimes it does 
in both. We conjugate, for instance: 


I threw. We threw. 
You threw. You threw. 
He threw. They threw. 


Here the subjects are of three per- 
sons and two numbers, but the verb 
is not changed. If we say it agrees 
with its subject in number and per- 
son in each instance, what do we 
mean by “agrees”? We certainly 
do not mean anything unless that 
there is a change in the verb corres- 
ponding to the change in the sub- 
ject. But the verb is absolutely the 
same. It is one word, not six words, 
and its meaning is one, not six-fold. 
When, however, we conjugate “I 
am, thou art, he is,” there is agree- 
ment in both number and person. 
But if we go on with the plural, the 
agreement no longer holds, for the 
form “‘ are” is used in all three per- 
sons, and besides is not exclusively 
plural. A sweeping statement then 
that the verb always agrees with its 
subject is simply untrue. Sometimes 
it does, sometimes not, and the in- 
quiry when it does, and when it does 
not is an interesting and profitable 
one for students of grammar. 

These points are only a few, and 
perhaps not the most important of 
those in which the ordinary school 
grammars are deeply at fault. We 
have chosen these merely because 
they arise early in the study of gram- 
mar, and because they illustrate, as 
well as any others, the disastrous re- 
sults of using words without an ade- 
quate idea of their meaning—a fault 
to which the makers of English gram- 
mars seem to have been prone, even 
beyond the rest of mankind. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass , April 20, 1872. 

++ e—__- —_-- 

Cotorapvo ScHoois.—According 
to the Territorial School Superin- 
tendent’s report, there were, in 1871, 
7,742 persons of school age (between 
5 and 21) in Colorado; number of 
pupils in the 110 public schools of 
the Territory, 4,357 ; average attend- 
ance, 2,612 ; number of teachers, 164 
—8o male and 84 female; average 
salary of male teachers, $69, and of 
female $54, per month; the total 
amount paid to teachers in 1871 was 


$44,148.96. 
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GEOGRAPHY. | The wonder is that the pupils un- | 


BY FRANK A. FITZPATRICK. 


and can be taught in as many quar- 
ters. 

I take it, that the true way of 
teaching geography, is to proceed and 
| build from the knowledge already 


HE great problem to be solved 

in teaching geography, and more 
especially what is denominated prim- 
ary geography, is to determine the 
capacity of your pupils. 


The battle is already won when 
the teacher has descended to the 
level of the pupil; and unless we | 





fall to this level, to this point within 
the comprehension of our pupils, we | 
are destined to fail in teaching not | 
only geography, but everything. 

The basis in geography is fixed 
and immutable; and the success of a 
class in this study is measured pre- 
cisely by the conception which their 
teacher has obtained of the work be- 
fore her. 

Geography isa science of locality ; 
locality is the corner-stone upon 
which the superstructure of geog- 
raphy, in all its various divisions, is 
to be reared; it is the solid rock 
which raises itself from the midst of 
the sandy wastes which surround it. 

This is no arbitrary classification, 
but a legitimate and logical sequence 
in the growth of any and every child ; 
as Mr. Angell remarked, in an essay 
in one of the late numbers of the 
Journat, **No child living on the 
banks of one of our great rivers 
needs a sign post to tell him its 
name and location ” 

A child learns locality intuitively 
without any apparent effort; first, 
the infant learns (perhaps mechani- 
cally) the position of different arti- 
cles in the room, then the location of 
the different rooms in the house to 
which it has access, and, finally, the 
relative position of its dwelling in 
contradistinction to other houses in 
the same neighborhood. 

From this point the progress is 
rapid, if, living in a large city, the 
position of remarkable buildings, 
churches, school houses, railroads, 
machinesshops, etc., are soon added 
to the child’s stock of information 





and in an incredibly short period he 
has acquired the Geography of his | 
immediate surroundings. 

But here the natural progress of | 
the child ceases; upon 


acquired by children; and knowl- 
edge in children of that age in 
which the study of Geography is | 
usually commenced is obtained, al- 
most entirely, in a mechanical man- 
ner, that is, without any exertion of 
the mind. 

Their geographical knowledge is 
a thorough acquaintance with their 
immediate surroundings; and ¢hzs 
is the particular form which we 
should adopt in our journey to- 
wards the general. 

This should form the nucleus of 
geography, and all additions to this 
nucleus should be firmly welded into 
it, in such a manner as to make the 
early experience of the pupil the 
center about which all the rest of lo- 
cality is clustered. 

Outline Maps and Globes are the 
implements with which this welding 
process is to be intensified ; and, if 
my experience teaches me aright, the 
only implements with which any- 
thing like an approximation towards 
an insight into geography, can be 
attained. 

In order to begin the use of maps, 
the only requisite is the knowledge 


| Virginia, Kentucky, and Missouri, 





of direction, viz: north, south, etc., 
and their application and position 
upon the map. 

Now, the scholar is prepared. to 
commence the study of geography ; 


if living, for instance, in St. Louis, | 


the connecting link with the outside 
world is the great river which flows 
before our doors. 


| Maine. 


Body forth the extent and location 


derstand geography at all; as it is, |of the great’ lakes, and the great 
it takes years to teach what should river which serves as their outlet to 


the sea, together with the great cities, 
Chicago, Milwaukee, Detroit, Cleve- 


land, Buffalo, etc.; already we have 


the locality of the country thrown 
into such a shape that any child can 


I have endeavored here to point 
out some definite way of conducting 
these recitations, as my experience 
has taught me that practical appli- 
cation is what we most need to carry 
out this much needed reform. 

It will be observed that I have not 
attempted to leave our own country 


grasp it. 

From this stand-point, the rest of 
what goes to make up the geogra- 
phy of a country should be evolved ; 
the names of the States, with their | 
capitals, which are situated in each 
of these three divisions into which 
we have divided the country, to- 
gether with the relative size and 
population of the different States 
and cities. 

Then we take up the subject of 
productions, and here a new and 
beautiful classification offers itself. 


| in this essay, and right here I must 
add thatI have long thought that the 
true province of primary geography 
is to teach the geography of one’s 
own country thoroughly rather than 
to teach the geography of a// coun 
tries tmperfectly. 

It is evident that we doteach prim- 
ary geography imperfectly; for, if 
not, there would be no necessity for 
other and higher geographies, and 
thoroughness is the only thing that 
pays in these days of progression 
and shallowness—and an argument 
from a utilitarian stand-point, for at 
least an examination into the merits 
of the system offered. 


should be made the basis of this 
classification, giving them the names 
of their great products, hemp and | 
tobacco. Going south, we have | 


North Carolina producing naval | HELP ONE ANOTHER. 
stores ; Georgia and South Carolina, | 
the rice producing States; Georgia, | as 
Mississippi and Alabama, the great | written on every heart—stamped 
cotton States; Louisiana, the sugar |" €Very Memory. It should be the 
State. Going north, we have, first. | golden rule practiced, not only in 
the three gardening States, Mary- | °VeTY household, but all through the 
land, Delaware, and New Jersey ; world. By helping one another we 
the great manufacturing and com- not only neopetell thorns from the 
mercial States, Pennsylvania, New pathway, and anxiety from the mind, 
York, Connecticut, Rhode Island, but we feel a sense of pleasure in our 


Massachusetts, New Hampshire, and | nee st. we are doing a duty 
| to a fellow-creature. 








o~>-*s 
>? 


HIS little sentence should be 





The great grain States, lying fur- | A helping hand or an encouraging 
ther to the west and within those | Word is no loss to us, yet it is a 


| natural boundaries, the Ohio river benefit to others. Who has not felt 


Locate St. Louis upon the map, | 


eschew all arbitrary classifications, 


to the Gulf; follow up in all their | 
ramifications the great tributaries, | 


the Missouri, Ohio, Arkansas and 
Tennessee. 

We have now the frame-work 
upon which to rest, while we work 


and great lakes, Ohio, Indiana, IIli- | the power of a little sentence? Who 
nois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa, has not needed the encouragement 
and Minnesota. /and aid of a kind friend? How 

The mining States: gold—Cali- | soothing, when perplexed with some 
fornia, Colorado, Montana, Idaho; | task that is both mysterious and bur- 


| silver—Arizona and Nevada; iron— | densome, to feel a gentle hand on 
trace the great river from its source | 


| 


| coal—lIllinois, Pennsylvania, etc. 


Pennsylvania, Missouri, Tennessee, | the shoulder, and to hear a kind 
and Georgia; lead—Illinois, Iowa, | Voice whispering: ‘Do not feel dis- 
Wisconsin, Michigan, and Missouri ; | couraged, I see your troubles, let me 
copper— Michigan and Missouri; | help you.” What strength is inspired, 
hope created, what sweet gratitude 
The grazing States: Texas, Indign | is felt, and the great difficulty dis- 


r . a - | . 
Territory, New Mexico, Kansas, Ne- | Solves as dew beneath the sunshine. 


(up the rest of the structure; locate | 


the great cities, St. Paul, New Or- | 


school he is drilled into the use of | Pittsburg, etc. 

technical terms which have and can Step by step we move towards the 
have no meaning to him, and instead | limit of our great river basin, our 
of building the superstructure of Ge-| two great mountain ranges rise to 


| . . . 
ography upon the foundations al-| view and with them another classifi- 


entering | leans, Cairo, Louisville, Cincinnati, | 


ready prepared, no eflort is spared to | cation, the Atlantic slope and Pacific | 


create for him a new and entirely | slope; their natural boundaries the 
arbitrary basis. | two oceans from whence they derive 
Even the bestof our primary geogra- | their names, and the two mountains 
phies place description, productions, | from whick their rivers flow. 
climate, etc., before locality, andin| On the Pacific slope, trace the 
the great majority of instances teach- | course of the Columbia, Sacramento, 
ers follow the text-book implicitly, and | and Colorado rivers, and locate the 
then, (when too late) they discover city of San Francisco. 
that the perceptions of their pupils,; On the Atlantic slope, trace the 
so far as geography is concerned, are | course of the Kennebec, Connecticut, 


becoming clouded instead of brigit- Hudson, Delaware, Susquehanna, 


ening, they break forth into cries | Potomac, and Savannah ; locate Port- 


in the lower grades of our public | delphia, 
schools. 


Baltimore, Washington, 


braska, Dacotah, and Vermont. Yes, let us help one another, by en- 
Lumber States: Minnesota, Wis- | deavoring to strengthen and encour- 








consin, Michigan, and Maine. Flori- 
da may be classified as producing 


tropical plants; Arkansas, Oregon, | 
and 
| States. 


Washington as agricultural 
This classification should be 
embraced in a synopsis, and written 
upon the blackboard, so that, at all 


times, it may serve as a guide and 


| reference to the more abstract classi- 
| fication upon the map. 


It has been my lot to test the prin- 
ciples here introduced, and at one 


time I had a class of some twenty 


children, whose ages varied from 
seven to nine, whom I verily believe 
obtained, during the course of a 


year’s work, more knowledge and 
| more definite and clearer perceptions 


of the geography of their country, 
that geography should have no place | land, New York, Brooklyn, Phila- | 


from the use of this method, than 
nine-tenths of the men and women 


Charleston, Savannah, and Mobile. | in the land. 


age the weak, and lifting the burden 
of care from tne weary and oppres- 
sed, that life may glide smoothly on, 
and the fount of bitterness yield 
sweet waters; and He whose willing 
hand is ever ready to aid us will re- 
ward onr humble endeavors, and 
every good deed will be as “ bread 
upon the waters, to return after 
many days,” if not to us, at least to 
those we love. 


-_————_er © 





It is essential to our growth, as 
individuals and as society, that we 
should not have certainty—that faith 
should be elective, and not the inev- 
itable result of evidence acting with 
mechanical compulsion on the mind. 
It is the liability to error, and the 

| experience of error, that furnish to 


human nature the topics of discipline 


, and the means of growth. 
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TEACHING MUST BE TAUGHT. 


By Hatriz N. Comm1ncs. 








HE common schools, established 
originally by private enterprise 
for the purpose of supplying some of 
the more essential elements of an 
English education, have been lifted 
by successive efforts of the people, 
until they stand to day as the chief 
educating agents of all classes. 

Attracted by- the advantages they 
offer, the wealthy and the poor, the 
educated and the ignorant alike, send 
children to their open doors. This 
is as it should be; private, individual 
interest can never compete success- 
fully with public endeavor. When 
the State adopted the child, born of 
individual growth and necessity, it did 
well. It was working in the line of 
the general safety and the well-being 
of the masses. But having taken the 
business of education upon its hands, 
this child of the public has certain 
rights and privileges, which its foster 
parents are bound to respect. What- 
ever can be proven to be of the high- 
est good to the masses, the great law 
of benevolence binds the State to 
carry out in its plan for the develop- 
ment of the Public School system. 

Now, since the State is but a com- 
pound unit, of which we, the people, 
are the individual members, helping 
to bear the sum total of responsibility 
in this matter, it is fitting that we 
make frequent estimates of these 
claims, and do our individual part in 
their fulfilment. 

Since the world moves, and pro- 
gress is an inevitable law of nature, 
our child has a right to demand from 
us, year by year, a broader basis of 
culture. This necessitates, on our 
part, a comparison of old methods 
and customs with new ones, a careful 
study of past results and present needs. 

If we, to-day, as individual mem- 
bers of our State polity, institute an 
investigation of the results of past 
labor, and the demands of the future, 
our discoveries will show there is 
abundant need for immediate action. 
We shall find district after district 
where a large majority of persons are 
unable to read intelligibly a para- 
graph, or to write the shortest business 
letter, without errors of orthography 
and grammar—in short, have not ob- 
tained the rudiments of an education. 
No rare thing would it be, to find 
whole communities who do not 
know that the United States have 
been for three months doing homage 


to the son of an emperor, and who | 


would be unable to locate the coun- 
try whose throne has been repre- 
sented here. 

Should we go farther and seek 
the causes of such ignorance on 
the part of a people living in a so- 
called enlightened land, we might 
sum them up something as follows: 
want of interest, poor laws. in- 


sufficient salaries, imcompetent in-| 


structors, or lack of proper training 
on the part of our teachers. 

The remedy for all this, from the 
very hydra-headedness of the evil, 





might be more difficult to determine.” 
It is by no means the work of a day 
or a year to open the eyes of a peo- 
ple to see their needs, when the only 
avenues are clogged with ignorance 
of those needs. It is a task demand- 
ing the strength and wisdom of a 
Selomon, and the cunning of a David, 
to inaugurate reform in our legisla- 
tion liberal and broad enough to 
cover the demands of the time. 
It is useless to talk of better salaries 
for teachers, till teachers thoroughly 
qualified for their work, rise up and 
demand their right. 

We cannot hope for ¢vaned teach- 
ers until our Normal Schools are 
well-grounded and widely patron- 
zzed. But is not this latter a simple 
objective point where we may com- 
mence immediately and with effect 
to apply our remedy? And what 
one will be more wide-reaching in 
its results? 

An eminent educator says: “ The 
Normal School is the indispensable 
ground-work of the whole super- 
structure of the public school system, 
and of the first necessity to its effi- 
cacy and continued prosperity. It 
is one thing to know; another to 
teach. A scholar may be graduated 
by any of the celebrated chartered 
and endowed institutions of learning, 
with the highest honors, and yet 
not know the alphabet of teaching. 
Teaching is a science in itself, and is 
so recognized and treated by our 
public school system. Graduates of 
universities generally enter what are 
termed the ‘learned professions,’ or 
drift into affluence, ease and ob- 
scurity; but comparatively few of 
them ever become school teachers. 
Whence, then, are the teachers to 
come to meet the pressing throngs of 
humanity on the threshold of active 
life? They must be made. Teach- 
ing must be taught. Zhe province 
of a Normal School is to teach to 
teach. From the nature of its work, 
its course and method must be pecu- 
liarly its own. High schools, semi- 
naries, and colleges educate men and 
women for the general business of 
life. The Normal School qualifies 
them for the profession ef an in- 
structor.” 

Here, in a nutshell is a solution to 
a long chain of evils—‘t Teaching 
must be taught.” Here is something 
tangible and effective that can bedone. 
We can give freely of our influence 
and means to help establish and for- 
ward both State and County Normal 
Schoois. 

While it can be shown that good 
results have been attained by them 
already, in the way of removing 
the ignorance which rests like an 
incubus upon the masses, it must 
be evident to all that their best 
energies are yet crippled by the 
difficulties under which they labor, 
difficulties which would be removed 
by more commodious and comfort- 
able buildings, proper apparatus 
and more teachers. These things the 
State as a whole—we, as individuals 
—have power to grant or withhold. 





It will not do for us to say, ‘“*The 
systems of the past—the teachers of 
the past—will suffice for the future. 
We have come up under the old ré- 
gime and Z¢ will do for our children ; 
the problem will in time work itself 
out without our aid.” This dogma- 
tism and ignorance in our teachers 
of the past will not do for this child 
of our adoption—the child we call 
Public Education. It is entitled to, 
and must have, the des¢ we can give 
it, in answer to its appeal, as we 
thereby help to open the most direct 
avenue to the people who still sit 
in ignorance—to whom the useful, 
as well as the beautiful in life, which 
springs from freedom of culture, is 


unknown? 
KIRKSVILLE, Missouri. 
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AN IMPORTANT DECISION. 


E publish the following com- 
munication in reference to 
the facts and decision of the case of 
** The Township Board of Education 
of Township 45, vs. Wm. H. Heath, 
Auditor of St. Louis county,” lately 
decided in the general term of the 
St. Louis Circuit Court, which setéles 
the rights of the school districts of 
unincorporated towns and villages; 
to which decision we respectfully 
call the attention of the various 
School Boards throughout the State 
of Missouri : 


Ws. D. Butter, Esq., Assistant Sup’t St. 
Louis Board of Public Schools: 


Dear Sir—In compliance with 
your request, I forward to you a 
statement of the facts of the above 
entitled case and the judgment of the 
General Term of our St. Louis Co. 
Circuit Court, to which the judgment 
of the Court below was appealed by 
the plaintiffs. 

On the 25th of August, 1868, the 
town of Webster Groves, St Louis 
county, was duly organized into a 
single school distri-t, under the pro- 
visions of Section 1, chap. 47, of the 
statutes of 1865. On the 19th of 
September following, permanent or- 
ganization was made by the election 
of a president, secretary and treasurer. 
On the 28th of November the ‘*Web- 
ster Groves School District” was 
duly extended, in accordance with 
the Legislative acts of March 17th 
and March 23d, 1868, and made to 
incorporate certain territory which 
prior to November 28th had been 
subject to the jurisdiction of the 
Township Board of Education of 
Township 45. 

For three successive years subse- 
quent to the above extension, plats 
of school district territory were re- 
turned to the County Auditor for the 
assessment of school taxes by both 
the ‘Webster Groves District” and 
by the Township Board, which plats 
in all particulars conformed to the 
‘‘extension,” as made on the 28th of 
November, 1868, and in accordance 
therewith taxes were levied and col- 
lected. 

On the 19th of October, 1871, the 
Township Board of Education filed 
a petition in the Circuit Court of St. 


Louis, praying for a writ of manda- 
mus to compel the County Auditor 
to assess and levy school taxes upon 
the annexed territory of the Webster 
Groves district for the benefit of the 
Township Board of Education, claim- 
ing that the annexation of the dis- 
puted territory by the Webster Groves 
district was illegal and void, and that 
Webster Groves not being an fzcor- 
porated town could not avail itself ot 
the benefits of the acts of March 17 
and 23. 

Upon these points the defendant 
took issue, and claimed: 1st, That, 
inasmuch as a plat of the town of 
Webster Groves had been duly filed 
and recorded in the recorder’s office 
of St. Louis county prior to its organi- 
zation as a school district, it became 
competent for said town, under the 
act of March 17th, to so organize itself 
independent of any action on the part 
of the Township Board of Education. 

2nd, That by the act of March 17th 
the town of Webster Groves was, in 
reference to its school iaterests, vested 
with all the rights, powers, and im- 
munities which, by sec. 1, chap. 47 
of the statutes of 1865, were conferred 
upon incorporated cities, towns, and 
villages, and that to all the purposes 
and intents of the school laws, the 
one was as much of a corporation as 
the other. 

3d, That the foregoing proposi- 
tions being true, the Webster Groves 
school district, as organized under 
section 1, chap. 37, statutes 1865, and 
the amendatory act of March 17, 1868, 
became vested, by the act of March 
23, 1868, with the power of extending 
its school limits, subject to the limita- 
tions set forth in the last mentioned 
act. 

The case having been argued at 
length, and submitted for decision, 
the Court (Judge E. Lindley sitting) 
gave judgment for respondent, and 
denied tie writ of mandamus prayed 
for ; from which judgment the plain- 
tiffs appealed to the General Term, 
whereupon hearing an argument the 
theory of respondent was sustained, 
and the judgment of the Court below 
affirmed. 

While the decision of this case is 
not binding upon the inferior courts 
of the various counties of the State, 
still it affords a valuable precedent in 
guiding the action of unincorporated 
towns and villages, and in set ing to 
rest avexed and constantly recurring 
question. 

I am, sir, very respectfully your 
obedient servant, 

Cuarves E. PEARCE. 
Alt’y for Re-f't. 





Tue Harpers have reprinted—the 
two volumes in one—** Reading with- 
out Tears,” that well-known series of 
picture alphabets, easy phrases, sen- 
tences and stories, with wee pictures, 
which is one of the favorite royal 
roads to learning. It is in a neat, 
square 16mo, at a low price. 


AN industrious and virtuous edu- 
cation of children is a better inheri- 





tance for them than a great estate. 
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IMPORTANCE OF EDUCATION IN 
OUTWARD ACCOMPLISHMENTS. 





[The following article is a contin- 
uation of Trentowski’s “ Introduc- 
tion to Pedagogics,” of which four 
portions have been before printed in 
this Journal. The translation is by 
Prof. Podbielski.—w. tT. 1.] 


A* long as the human deity is zz 
potentia, nation and huraanity, 
the divine world and God, dream in 
us lifeless; dream as the thought of 
the sculptor in bas-relief. When we 
ripen in our self-hood, and feel 
within ourselves the stir of the heaven 
within us, then awaken nation and 
humanity, the divine world and God 
in us, with all omnipotence; the 
statue of Niobe begins to live; Her- 
cules proceeds mysteriously from the 
stone of Deucalion ; freedom flashes 
as lightning ; man becomes half-god. 
A great power breathes in us, for it is 
the omnipotence of God in its rever- 
beration—the omnipotence of nature 
and spirit in the flower of develop- 
ment! Our will is like the power of 
God himself, especially when we 
work ourselves into the focus of the 
wishes and feelings of the nation; 
when we concentrate in us the de- 
sire for progress of all humanity; 
when we guess the thought of Him 
who weaves the historical threads, 
and ties up the future with the past. 
Our word can move millions and 
give a desirable form to the world! 
Who lives, for the whole, in him the 
power of the whole gathers up, con- 
centrates itself and becomes his focus. 
The rays of light, warmth, and of 
force, ray out from him, as from the 
sun of the whole. A great man is a 
wonder to others. Why? He is in 
his majority, they are children! 
Nothing is wanted to common men, 
save the sincere wish to awake all 
their faculties and divine powers, save 
courage and self-devotion for others, 
and renunciation of the sweet cakes 
that are earthly and fit food for worms, 
such as nioney, distinction, titles, and 
all vanities of this world. Such re- 
nunciation is in their power. Let 
each one fill to the brim his self-hood 
with nation, humanity and God, and 
full of confidence in himself exclaim ; 


learns to wish for what is 
will. 
What is pedagogics, then, in view 


of these considerations? It is the| 


science of becoming God-man on 
the earth; of giving an omnipotent 


hand to one’s native land, to suf-| penates, in the hands of father, 


fering humanity, and to despair- 
ing neighbors; of making heaven 
to descend into this valley tormented 
by hell; and of affirming thereon as 
soon as possible God’s kingdom. It 
is the science of the human apotheosis 
—of our union with God—of the 
concentration in us of our entire 
nation and of humanity; it is the 
science of bringing up youth to holi- 
ness, liberty, virtue, spontaneity, 
trath, in a word, to godliness in man ; 
of extractiag virgin gold out of the 











mines of his self-hood ; of transform- 
ing the animal selfhood into the 
majesty that is worthy of having altars 
raised to it. Thence it follows, that 
this science can be useful, not only to 
parents, teachers, and tutors of child- 
ren, but to all men without excep- 
tion. It is the illuminating torch of 
wisdom from heaven, on the dark 
road of our life, upon which we run 
to the final mark of our destiny ; it 
is one fragment of the philosophy of 
man, which awakens curiosity in each 
man, and to each hands the divine 
fruits of the tree of the experience 
of our race. 

The purpose of pedagogics is an 
elevated one, and its labor truly 
that of a giant. By what means, 
then, will it be able to reach its end? 
The child, as a dreaming deity, but 
capable of awaking, needs education, 
instruction, and enlightenment. Edu- 
cation, instruction, and enlighten- 
ment, then, are the means to the end 
in question. We shall devote some 
words to each of these pedagogical 
powers. 

Education is, if I may say so, the 
spring-breath of humanity, blowing 
softly and delightfully around the 
youth ; it is a dew strengthening the 
flower, and pouring a mysterious 
force of growth thereunto. The good 
education may succeed, in the parents’ 
house alone, in this earthly paradise, 
only under the eye of God and his 
angels, who are father, mother, and 
tutor. Each chiid is a new-born 
Adam, or a new-born Eve; it wants, 
then, paradise and godly protection. 
If it fell into the jaws of hell; if the 
demons watching it are Satan’s 
family ; woe to it, woe! Parents are 
to the child its model of perfection, 
its holy ideal. 
ageness, malice, stupidity, affectation ; 
or their piety, mildness, justice, wis- 
dom, in a word, their good or bad 
qualities, morals and customs, pass 
to the child as a heritage. The 
parents’ house is the whole world for 
a minor heavenly being; ‘the moral 
atmosphere of this house becomes to 
him an element, the oxygen where- 
with its blood is nourished and red- 
dened, and it changed into body, 


| spirit and temporal selfhood. Great 
let there be light, and light shall be. | 


Man will be capable of all when he | 
God’s | 
| the young tree. The smaller the child 


is the power of first impressions, for 
they grow into the substance of the 
child, like the traces of a gash cut into 


is, the greater the impressibility and 
durability of the impressions received. 
Education, then, is found exclusively 
in the hands of the holy or wicked 


mother, nurse and servants; it is the 
Egyptian granite rock, whereupon 


: the future pyramid of Fatherland and 


humanity will stand. The well edu- 
cated man is, notwithstanding even 
the want of high abilities, the whole 
of his life well educated; he enters 
boldly into the best societies, swims 
therein with ease, as a nimble golden 
trout in its common water, or as a 
swallow in the air, and he does not 
need to blush before people of refine- 
ment, feeling his own awkwardness. 


Their impiety, sav- | 





He is like the jasamine, beautiful, 
whether in the garden of a king or in 
that of the peasant; whether in a 
porcelain flower pot, or amidst the 
fields. A moral fragrance surrounds 
him, hence he is a desirable guest 
wheresoever he enters. Everywhere 
the graces accompany him, and sub- 
due all hearts, though he utters not 
a single word. He seems to pro- 
ceed from a nobler blood, and to 
possess a better body. What beauty 
of face, or tasteful dress is to the out- 
ward man, a good education is to the 
inward man. Good education is the 
seven colors’ splendor of the rainbow 
beaming around a divine being, and 
securing to him human _ worship. 
Whoever lacks it, though he were 
the greatest genius, though the muses 
and goddesses of Olympus should 
lead him by the hand, he will not be 
able to hide this deficiency ; he will 
not be able to conquer, with the 
whole omnipotence of his will, what 
he lost forever in the parental Eden, 
without his own guilt. If he desires 
to pass by force for a well educated 
man, and imitates such a man in 
everything, he becomes a laughable 
and awkward baboon. Education 
can be acquired only in the time of 
childhood. Whether it is good or 
bad, it transforms itself into a second 
nature; an experienced judge sees at 
a glance whether the person ap- 
proaching for the first time, was edu- 
cated in a palace, tavern, hut, or a 
manufactory. As our education is, 
so we present ourselves among peo- 
ple; and as we appear, so also are 
we received, at least, in the first mo- 
ments, before they know more defi- 
nitely our virtues. Education is the 
brilliancy of the star of self-hood, the 
color of the flower of a being, the 
gold of a deity, the atmosphere of 
heaven surrounding us; it forms both 
body and spirit, or the entire self- 
hood; but it relates especially to 
body, and therefore it is pedagogical 
affirmation, and pedagogical reality, 
or the ground-work of accomplish- 
ment. The inward side of educa- 
tion is well understood. We assert 
him to be better educated, who, 
though unable to bow gracefully, 
honors human dignity, even in the 
criminal, and who will offer no one 
the indignity of a proud look, nor 
break the heart of anybody by a cold, 
satanic word; but who, on the con- 
trary, shows every moment delicacy 
in his moral feelings—we assert 
him to be better educated than that 
illustrious lord, who, though he may 
be an ornament of saloons, slaps in 
the face his footman, pulls the beards 
of Jews, and knocks down his inno- 
cent, well-deserving peasants. Never- 
theless, we distinguish education 
from instruction and enlightenment, 
wishing to represent it in a sharp 
contrast to them. In this con- 
nection it is the outward culture of 
behavior; for instance, the graceful 
appearance of body, pleasant man- 
ners in conversation, a gift to please 
everybody, a certain mode of beha- 
vior when desiring something, a form 





of preference of others to one’s 
self, etc.; all this is especially the 
end of education. To accomplish 
such an outward culture properly is 
difficult. But the ways thereto are: 
Gymnastic exercises, dancing, the 
careful composure of the movements 
of all members of the body, the 
awakening of the feeling of decency, 
in a word, the whole magnificence 
and courtliness, whose temple is a 
drawing-room adorned in scarlet. 
Education, however, does not consist 
in breeding or training alone. We 
train cattle and horses, but we edu- 
cate men. Education is properly an 
adornment of the human image of the 
divine in the charms of graces, and it 
is the property of man alone. In the 
face of this truth, many parents bring 
up, or train children in external ac- 
complishments alone, imagining that 
it is a good education. In all coun- 
tries good education is the same. 
Well-educated in Poland, he is well- 
educated in France, England and else- 
where. Good education being the 
fruit of civilization, it is unknown 
among half savage peoples. A town, 
or a village, where we meet with no 
trace of good education, is a lair of 
two-footed wolves and bears. In 
order, therefore, to educate children 
well, one must select an ideal of 
Olympus, full of gods and goddesses, 
and take also for a model, better 
societies, truly accomplished, and 
knowing how to surround themselves 
with the glory of divine beings. 





MISSOURI MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


Pigs degree of M.D. was this 
year conferred by this institu- 
tion upon forty candidates, and the 
honorary degree upon Drs. Edward 
Montgomery and J. B. Johnson, of 
St. Louis; Dr. John F. Sanford, of 
Keokuk, and Prof. Gustav Heinrich, 
of the University of Iowa. 

The Professor of Chemistry, Dr. 
Curtman, and of Surgery, Dr. Lank- 
ford, had examinations of the class, 
by committee, for prizes which each 
of these gentlemen had offered. 

The annual meeting of the Alumni 
Association of the College took place 
immediately after the delivery of the 
valedictory address by Dr. Anderson, 
Professor of Anatomy. The following 
were elected officers for the ensuing 
year: President, Dr. G. M.B. Maughs; 
Vice-President, Dr. W. S. Edgar; 
Secretary, Dr. H. Tuholske; Trea- 
surer, Dr L.P. Pollman. The annual 
add.ess was then delivered by Prof. 
John S. Moore, and for the most part 
consisted of reminiscences of the Col- 
lege. It was able and full of humor, 
and was applauded throughout. 

The preparatory, or summer, course 
of lectures, under the auspices of the 
College, will begin the first of April 
and continue three months. It offers 
many peculiar advantages. Fee $25. 

It gives us much pleasure to note 
the increasing prosperity of this old 
and excellent institution. The num- 
ber of students attending lectures this 
year has been more than doubled. 
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S pases who knew the present 
Superintendent of Public Schools 
for this State before he was called to 
that office, have entertained most 
sanguine expectations of his success. 
Coming fresh from pursuits far re- 
moved from any associations with the 
details of that work, he yet brought 
to his task a cultivated and thoroughly 
trained intellect, habits of industry, 
and an uncompromising faith in the 
public school system. With these 
advantages, his freshness to the work 
became another, and the greatest of 
them all. 

To have entered on his duties free 
from the entanglements of all the rings 
with which the office had been beset, 
and with his pathway free from the 
ruts into which professional educa- 
tors are so apt to run, was an advan- 
tage more than sufficient to outweigh 
the disadvantage of succeeding the 
lamented Ira Divoll, whose unex- 
pired term he was called to fulfil. 

Mr. Montieth’s friends have not 
been disappointed. He has taken 
hold of his work with a vigor and 
energy, and intelligent comprehen- 
sion of its scope and purpose, that 
has fairly startled the people of Mis- 
souri. Dealing but. little with the 
ordinary themes of educators, the 
methods of teaching the various 
branches of study, and the humdrum 
topics thet have been worn thread- 
bare in teachers’ institutes, and ad- 
dressing himself comparatively little 
to teachers directly, Mr. Montieth’s 
efforts thus far have been to reach 
the people themselves, the patrons 
and supporters of the public schools, 
to kindle in them his own enthusiasm, 
and to bring about a wide spread 
pentecostal revival of the work. 

We have ourselves been witness on 
several occasions to his success in the 
Congressional District Convention he 
has inaugurated. When 

‘* Those who came to scoff remained,”— 
if not “ to pray,” certainly to pleige 
themselves to hearty codperation in 
the public school cause. 

Mr. Montieth’s report is what 
might be expected from such a man; 
sharp, clear, incisive, dealing directly 
with practical issues, such as his ex- 
perience has already shown tobe vital. 
Should any of his suggestions or rec- 
ommendations seem impracticable, 
we know so well his mobility of 
character that we doubt not that any 
opinion which his longer experience 
shall show to be erroneous he wi!l 
promptly abandon. 

Indicating the difficulty of furnish- 
ing a complete exhibit of the condi- 
tion of education in the State, the 
Superintendent says: ‘‘ The 


CLUMSY AND COMPLICATED MACHINERY 


of our system first stands in the way. 
The sub-district directors must make their 
reports to a township clerk, and this offi- 
cer, in his turn, must report to the county 
superintendent, and this last official to the 
State Superintendent. 

In all the counties which have been slow 
to make returns, the reason of the failure 
has been ascribed to the township clerks. 





If for no other reason than to facilitate 
a thorough and speedy rendering of an- 
nual statements, it would be well to banish 
from our machinery this cumbersome ap- 
pendage of the township board. 
COST OF THE SCHOOLS. 

Thetotal amount of money raised for 
school purposes during the year, includ- 
ing teachers’ wages, school buildings and 
incidental expenses, is $1,687,573. Of 


this total, $346,256 arise from interest on | 


county and township funds, and $1,001,- 
750 are produced by direct tax. The rate 
of tax has been seventeen mills on the 
dollar, estimating the taxable property of 
the State at $575,000,000. The rate of 
tax for teachers’ wages, as nearly as the 
ambiguity of some parts of the financial 
reports enable me to determine, is a little 
less than nine mills on the dollar. The 
average length of time the schools have 
been kept is four anda half months. The 
average cost per scholar in attendance for 
each month is less than $1.25. * * * * 
The attention of the State should be 
turned to the recovery, and proper care 
and investment, of the county and town- 
ship school endowment, rather than to 
the diminishing of the present rate of tax- 
ation for school purposes. 


In the brief space we are able to 
give to this report, we cannot find 
room to quote it largely as we should 
be glad to do, or to touch on many 
of the points so vigorously handled. 
The topics of ‘‘ Teachers,” ‘ Insti- 
tutes,” ‘* Methods of Teaching,” 
*¢ Certificates,” ** School Houses, ” 
‘6 Vocal Music,” ‘ Libraries,” and 
many others have their due share of 
attention. On ‘Normal Schools” 
and on ** The University,” the report 
is particularly full. Regarding the 


BUSINESS OF THE NORMAL SCHOOLS, 


Our common district schools in the 
country are suffering for the want of im- 
proved teachers. 

Not less than two thousand good 
primary school teachers can find employ- 
ment, nay, are demanded by the State, in 
addition to those who, at the present time, 
make out to pass muster. 

It is the manifest duty of our Normal 
Schools to aim at the supply of ¢h7s de- 
mand. They must be able to take the 
applicant who is passably possessed of the 
time-honored trio, ‘‘ reading, writing and 
ciphering,” and give him, in the shortest 
possible time, an acquaintance with the 
best methods of teaching—how to read, 
write and cipher. 

A plan for 


MIGRATORY NORMAL SCHOOLS 


is suggested, which seems well calculated 
to meet the wants of many States besides 
Missouri. 

THE STATE UNIVERSITY. 


Our public school system will be incom- 
plete without a grand school for higher 
education, with its family of professional 
colleges standing at the head of the sys- 
tem. 

The State University should stand just 
above our highest high school. All the 
high schools of the State should be its 
constant yearly feeders. Nowthe Univer- 
sity is simply connected, by law, with the 
county courts, not with the schools. If 
these arbiters succeed as well in pronounc- 
ing on the qualifications of young men 
for the University as they succeed in 
caring for the county school funds, the 
alliance must be a brilliant one. 

The vexed question of 

THE BIBLE IN SCHOOLS 
is discussed from a stand-point far re- 
moved on either hand from partisanship, 
and this is the conclusion: ‘The read- 
ing of the Bible in the schools is founded 





in no priority of right inhering either in 
the nature of the schools or in any party 
helping to support the school, and that the 
practice is only expedient in those com- 
munities where no objectors are found. 
And those’ who sacredly reverence the 
Bible may as well rest in the conclusion 
that the object of our reverence is not 
necessarily ‘‘trampled under foot,” be- 
cause its use is quietly withdrawn from 
places where it is objected to. And, 
finally, if the public school is not the 
place where the religious use of the Bible 
may be insisted upon, so, equally, is it 
not the place where any insidious instruc- 
tion, reflecting upon the Bible of any 
sect, or the usages of any sect, is to be 
tolerated. 

We hope the report will be widely 
read. It is creditable to its author 
and to the State of Missouri, and 
will help the Public School cause at 
home, as well as the reputation of 
the State abroad. 





WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY. 


ROM the inaugural address de- 

livered by Chancellor Eliot be- 
fore the government and alumni of 
Washington University, Feb. 29th, 
we note the following interesting ex- 
tracts to show something of scope 
and design. Dr. Eliot said: 

Washington University, in its ante- 
typal idea, prefigures an_ institution 
worthy of the great name it bears; a 
name which is the symbol of Christian 
civilization and American patriotism, and 
to which, therefore, no thought of sec- 
tarian narrowness or of party strife can 
ever be attached; an institution of learn- 
ing, at once conservative and progressive, 
with foundations so broad that there is 
room for every department of human cul- 
ture, and so deep that neither praise nor 
blame shall shake its allegiance to truth. 
We would found a university so strong in 
its faculty of instruction, so generous in 
its ideas, so thoroughly provided with all 
facilities of education, so hospitable to all 
comers and so rich in its benefactions con- 
ferred, that it should gather round itself a 
constituency of learning and science and 
give tone to the educational movement ot 
the region in. which we live. We would 
found a university so widely acknowl- 
edged in its influence that St. Louis and 
Missouri should be honored throughout 
the world by its being established here; 
and the best class of citizens from all parts 
of the land, the intelligent, the enterpris- 
ing, the philanthropic, the skilled laborer 
and artist, men of wealth and men of in- 
tellect, the true bone and sinew, the nerve, 
power and brain and controlling will of 
the republic, should be attracted here to 
find a favored home. 

THE DUTY OF AN AMERICAN UNI- 
VERSITY. 

We recognize the duty of an American 
University to address itself to the every- 
day working world of a republic where 
every man is a sovereign, by opening its 
doors as wide as possible to every one, 
male or female, who can find time and 
disposition, if it be but for a fw hours a 
week in the long winter evenings, or by 
occasional consultation with competent 
teachers appointed for the purpose. 
Thus, the best educated mind of the uni- 
versity world should be brought into 
immediate contact with the practical or- 
ganization of the working world, to the 
advantage of both. Thus, the conven- 
tional wall of separation between working 


men of the hand and working men of the | 


head may be thrown down. The fancied 
pre-eminence of the learned professions 
would disappear. A good education 


would gradually come to be recognized 
as a necessity in the training of every 





young man, whether for intellectual or 
mechanical pursuits. We believe that 
this is not the age or country, certainly 
not in this valley of the West, for the 
great activities of intellectual culture to 
keep aloof from the common mind. The 
University should be the leaven to act 
with creative and purifying power until 
the whole mass ‘is leavened. Such has 
been and is our aim. Almost the earliest 
directions of our thoughts was towards 
the industrial interests. The O’Fallon 
Polytecnic Institute, organized with refer- 
ence to the working classes, was estab- 
lished before the collegiate and literary 
departments, and has but recently been 
developed into its higher legitimate work 
of an advanced scientific school. We 
hope never to lose this feature of our in- 
stitution, but, as we acquire greater 
stren,th, to offer the instruction of our 
physical and chemical laboratories and of 
our School of Art and Design more and 
more freely to all teachers, both of public 
and private schools; to mechanics and 
manufacturers, and to that large class of 
intelligent women, who, without seeking 
for notoriety, desire, by useful employ- 
ment, to secure to themselves the means 
of usefulness and of independent self- 
support. 

AN ENCOURAGING STATEMENT. 

In the last educational report of Com- 
missioner John Eaton, jr., a most encour- 
aging statement is given of gifts to 
educational institutions by private citizens 
during the last year. In all it amounts to 
nearly nine millions of dollars. In Cali- 
fornia, $2,000,000; in Connecticut, $846,- 
000, of which Yale College receives nearly 
half; in Indiana, $ 7.000; in Illinois, 
$391.000; in Massachusetts, $2,502,000, of 
which Harvard receives $460,000; in New 
Hampshire, $168,000; in New Jersey, 
$324,000; in New York, $765,000; in 
Pennsylvania, $312,000; in Missouri, 
$230,000, all of which was for Washing- 


ton University. Of these individual do- 
nations, two were of $1,000,000 or over; 
twenty-three were of $100,000 and over; 
eleven of 25,000 and over. Is not that a 
more than princely array of figures? 
And may not the future do as well? 

Everything incites us to continued and 
increasing effort. Our charter is broad 
and strong, conferring all the privileges 
and establishing us in all the rights upon 
which success depends. We are in the 
heart of a region unequalled in natural 
advantages of everykind, and which must 
soon be, if not already, the controlling 
power of the Union. We are in a city 
which, in the face of many difficulties, 
has added more to its population and 
wealth during the last thirty years than 
any other city west of the mountains. 
For thirty-seven years it has regularly 
doubled upon itself every six and a half 
years, and we safely predict that before 
the close of the present decade it will have 
doubled, both in strength and numbers, 
again. That is St. Louis. It is no place 
for small things. ‘‘ Noblesse oblige.” 
We are under a necessity of doing our 
work well. 

— eee 


Missour1 Scnoot Law.—Up to 
date of going to press no change in 
the School Law has been made. 
Should any be made, the State 
Superintendent has made arrange- 
ments to have County Superintend- 
ents, and the Press, throughout the 
State informed at once. 


ammeter 

Tue wonderful success attending the 
sale of Hotze’s First Lessons in Physics 
is unparalleled in the history of book 
making, three editions having been sold 
in four months after its first appearance. 
This book is destined as a pioneer in re- 
moulding our present system of teaching, 
and should be examined by every teacher 
and school officer. Any teacher sending 
fifteen cents to prepay postage will receive 
a copy gratis. This offer is limited to 
thirty days from April 1st. Address 
Hendricks, Chittenden & Co., 204 North 
Fifth street, St. Louis, Mo, 
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nine thousand. The regular edi- 
tions printed, delivered, and paid 
for have been 10,000 copies of 
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10,000 CIRCULATION. | 
E certainly have no reason to | 
complain of our friends who 

have interested themselves in increas- 
ing our circulation. They seem to 
be satisfied that they get the worth 
of their money, in the paper itself, 





and again in the premiums given. 

In fact, both teachers and school 
officers write frequently that a single 
number 


is worth more to them 
We are 
pleased to receive these frequent | 
testimonials of its value, but we are 
determined to make Zhe American 
Fournal of Education a stronger, 
better, and a still more effective and 
practical 


than a year’s subscription. 


paper, in all its main 
features. 

We were the first to issue an 
Educational Journal in which the 
duties and interests of local school 
officers received special attention. 

We were the first to issue an 
Educational Journal advocating the 
claims of teachers for better and 
prompter pay. 

We were the first to publish orig- 
inal cuts and plans for improved 
School buildings. 

We were the first to offer a Web- 
ster’s Unabridged Dictionary as a 
premium for twelve subscribers. 

Instead of 10,000 circu'ation we 
want 20,000. We have never asked 
a person to subscribe or pay for this 
paper in these columns. We have 
simply stated what premiums we 
would give, and the subscribers have 
poured in upon us from every State 
and Territory in the Union. We 
shall cheerfully make room for ten 


thousand more subscribers, and fill | 





all orders for clubs promptly. 
Those who doubt whether a live, | 
practical paper will pay, if conducted | 
on liberal principles, will have their | 
doubts removed by reading what the | 


R. P. Studley Printing Company | 


have to say in regard to the circula- | 


| 


tion of this Jonrnal. 


each issue for some time past. 
We think you deserve, and hope 


your success in the future will ex- 


ceed that of the past. 
Yours respectfully, 
R. P. Stupiey Co. 
That tells the story. Who will 
take the next premium of Webster’s 
Unabridged Dictionary for twelve 
subscribers. 





HEAVY TAXES. 





S the various school reports are 

published from time to time 
during the year, there is, perhaps, no 
page of them to which a large num- 
ber of the public turn so quickly as 
to that of numerical statistics, stating 
the money it costs to educate the 
children ; and when a man finds his 
taxes heavy, and when, moreover, 
he has only one child, or perhaps 
none, while his poor neighbor has 
eight or ten, it is not unreasonable 
for him to ask, ** Why should I pay 
for the education of other people’s 
children?” We say that this ques- 
tion does not at first sight seem un- 
reasonable, and yet we never find 
this same man asking, ‘‘ Why should 
I be taxed to have one street lighted 
at night when I live on another ;” or 
‘** Why should I be taxed to support 
a fire engine and company five 
squares off ;” or ‘* Why should I pay 
county taxes to build a bridge, or 
improve a _ road, on which I 
never expect to ride;” or more 
forcibly, ‘* Why must I expend my 
hardly earned money for the erection 
of a jail in which I never expect to 
reside?” He does not ask these 
questions, because he knows that a 
city in which any street is left in utter 
darkness at night would soon earn a 
reputation as a city of refuge for 
highway robbers, burglars, and other 
members of society no less unde- 
sirable; and he does not complain 
of the portion of his taxes which 
goes to support the engine, because 
he knows that if his dwelling or 
store were on fire or in danger, that 
engine, though so far from him at 
present, would be one of the many 
which would be on the spot, and 
which, working together, might save 
for him the fruits of many years’ 
patient labor; and the bridge and 
a good road enable others to bring 
produce to his store. He does 
not complain of this tax, because 


he knows that in paying out money 
Office of THe R. P. Srupiey Co., | for these objects he is in reality 
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American Fournal ef Education: | be the value of real estate in a county 
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ment of the circulation of your paper. | engines? What merchants would 
We printed ¢hree thousand copies | seek such a place for trade? If the 
of the first issue, and gradually in-| taxes for these and kindred purposes 
creased the edition, as our books will | were discontinued, he knows that, 
show, to five thousand, and then to| though he kept in his pocket the 
six .Aousand, and then to eight and | money that he had formerly paid out, 





pulse of benevolence or because 
forced to do so, but for his own in- | 
terest, and willingly. 

But when he reads the statistical | 
tables of the school reports, he asks, | 


not pay it out now through any im- | rebuild and newly paint my fence 
| 


**Why’should I be forced to educate | 
other people’s children?” 

Now no fact has been more satis- 
factorily proved lately by the statis- 
tics gathered in prisons, jails, and 
reformatories than that their inmates 
are derived chiefly from the unedu- 
cated classes, and this for three 
reasons: The ignorant man has no 
resourccs for amusement except those 
which appeal to the senses, while 
he who is educated has many paths 
of recreation open to him. The 
ignorant man seeks his amusement, | 
then, in strong drink, at the gambling 
table, or in other haunts even more 
debasing, and under the influence of 
the passions there engendered, and 
stimulated into mastery over the will, 
a large per centage of all crimes are 
committed. Or, secondly, because he 
is ignorant he finds himself debarred 
from the most profitable employments 
and sometimes thrown out of employ- 
ment altogether, and want of some- 
thing better to do often leads to the 
commission of crime, which would 
have been otherwise unthought of. 
Or, thirdly, because of his ignorance 
he does not see that he is only a com- 
ponent part of the society in which 
he finds himself, and does not realize 
that he could not do a more unprofit- 
able thing for himself than to injure 
another, and so tries to gain money 
by unlawful means. The result is 
that society finds it necessary for its 
own safety to shut him out of the 
reach of temptation. But it cannot 
take his life, and consequently he 
must be supported free by society, 
and as he does not like to be restrained 
of his liberty, it becomes necessary 
to build the house we give him to 
live in very strongly, and to have 
many guards. 

How much does it cost to support 
all the jails and prisons, to carry on 
all the police and criminal courts? 
On an average how much does one 
criminal cost per year to society, in 
his detection, arrest, trial, and board 
and lodging afterwards? Would it 
be more or less than the small 
sum per year which it would have 
cost to educate him into an intelli- 
gent and honest man? Yet we hear 
no one say, “I do not see why I 
should be taxed to take care of other 
people who will not keep the laws.” 

To prevent is often cheaper than 
to cure. It is cheaper to keep out of 
trouble than to get out of it. Even 
if we leave out of view the consider- 
ation of the crimes which uneduca- 





ted children are almost sure to com- 
mit after they grow to be men and | 
women, and look merely at the child- 
ren of the present, possibly it would | 
cost less to pay for the tuition of my 
neighbor’s child, than to repair the 
hinges of my gate, which he has made 


which he has torn down and defaced. 

The house owner who finds his 
house unrented for months because 
of the neighborhood of unoccupied, 


|noisy and mischievous boys, may 


perhaps sigh for a truant law to force 
them into a school, where they will be 
taken care of and educated into some- 
thing better than mischief. 

But every criminal is a double loss 
to society—first, in the evil he com- 
mits; and, second, in the good he 
does not do. By his violation of law 
he renders my property more inse- 
cure, and consequently less desira- 
ble and of less value ; and, secondly, 
by not adding to the sum total of 


| productive industry in the commu- 


nity, the property fails to rise in value 
as it would by his intelligent labor. 
I lose just as much the interest of 
the money I keep in my pocket, as if 
I threw away a sum equal to its in- 
terest for the time during which I 
keep it unoccupied. 

Viewed in this light the question 
which seemed to us not unreasonable 
at first sight, viz.: “Why should 1 
pay my money for the education of 
other people’s children?” takes on a 
different form, and seems to read 
thus: ‘‘Why should I pay money to 
improve my own property, so that it 
may pay mea higher rate of interest ?” 
and this question does not seem quite 
so reasonable. It may be that we have 
not investigated this subject of taxa- 
tion for school purposes in all its 
lights, and on all sides. 





DAILY NEWS IN THE SCHOOL 
ROOM. 


HAT there are yet some defects 
in our modes of instruction the 
warmest friends of our public school 
system will not pretend to deny. And 
these very facts—the defects and our 
admission of them—are diligently 
sought after and loudly proclaimed 
by the enemies of popular education. 
How most successfully and com- 
pletely to supplement these, and 
make our school-room instruction, 
what it should be—an easy and a 
pleasant introduction to those sterner 
duties and realities of life soon to fol- 
low—is a matter of serious concern 
to all interested in the success of our 
scheme for promoting general intelli- 
gence among our people. 

The tendency of all attempts to 
educate has been hitherto to isolate 
the student, and keep him as far as 
possible from all contact with the 
actual world around; and this tend- 
ency has been so potent in its opera- 
tion, that ‘ts bad effects have been 
formulated in the common expres- 
sion, “‘ Scholars are seldom practical 
men.” Now, this tendency is not 
necessarily incident to scholarship, 
but it is inevitable when scholarship 
is made so exclusive. 

Is it enough, then, that we recog- 
nize these defects, and simply depre- 
cate their existence? Should we 


not earnestly set ourselves to work to 
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effect a change—a radical change, if 
need be—in the present order of 
things; a change which will bring 
into closer sympathy our whole sys- 
tem of primary education and our 
actual experiences of every-day life? 
We shall thus tone down the present 
abrupt transition from the duties of 
the school-room to the duties of | 
citizenship, by cultivating those hab- 
its of thought which each individual 
scholar’s future contact with mankind 
will bring into constant requisition. 

No theory of education can ade- 
quately meet the main purposes of 
its mission, unless it shall first clea:ly 
comprehend the nature of its mission, 
and thoroughly possess itself of the 
very best means of effecting those 
purposes. 

If this view of the subject is a sound 
one, and we think no one will dispute 
it, we may next inquire: What is the 
scope or purpose of this wide-spread 
attempt to educate the people; and 
what methods of instruction shall we 
pursue with greatest assurance of 
success in our undertaking? A care- 
ful survey of the primary and funda- 
mental conception underlying this 
theory of popular education must 
satisfy us that a thorough education 
of the great masses of children attend- 
ing our public schools was never con- 
templated by any one. They furnish 
the means of acquiring the elements 
of an education, and beyond this 
very few of our pupils attempt to go. 

To meet the imperative needs of 
these masses is, then, the purpose of 
our public schools—to give the pu- 
pils attending them so much, and 
such, instruction as shall best fit them 
for good business men and good citi- 
zenship. To accomplish this, each 
pupil must identify himself, and be- 
come thoroughly imbued with the 
spirit of the age in which he lives. 
How can he do this if he is allowed 
to fall behind, instead of being oblig- 
ed to keep abreast, the age? 

Now, not only the best, but the 
only exponent of his time is the 
newspaper; and the only effectual 
expedient for bridging over the wide 
gap which separates the student life 
from a business life, is the habit of 
daily contact with the werld through 
the newspaper. 


WHEN AND HOW. 


UR school law in Missouri de- 

fines just when the three school 
directors are to be elected, and just 
how they are to be elected. These 
provisions should be strictly com- 
plied with, that the election may be a 
legal one. Sec. 2d says: 


‘*The qualified voters in each sub-dis- 
trict in the various townships of this 
State, shall meet at two o’clock, P. M., on 
the second Saturday of April, in each 
year. Such meeting to be at the school 
house in each sub-district, and if there be 
no school house, at some place designated 
by the Board of Directors, due notice of 
which shall be given, as prescribed for 
special meetings; who, when thus assem- 
bled, shall organize by the appointment 
of a chairman and secretary, and proceed 
to elect, by ballot, three schooi directors, 
who shall hold their office for the period 
of one year, and until their successors are 
elected and qualified. It shall be the duty 
of the chairman and secretary to keep a 
record of the proceedings, and deliver the 
same attested by their signature, to the 
directors thus elected, who shall enter the 
same on the records of the sub-district 
and forward a certified copy thereof to 
the clerk of the township. 


WHAT THEY ARE TO DO. 


After the people have elected the 
school directors, and we hope that 
those who have proved to be efficient 
in the past will be re-elected, we find 
that Sec. 3 says: 

“The said directors, within five days 
after their election, shall take an oath to 
faithfully and impartially discharge the 
duties of their office, which oath the 
directors are authorized to administer to 
each other; and in case a vacancy shall 
occur in the office of director, by death, 
resignation, refusal to serve, or otherwise, 
it shall be the duty of the township clerk 
to fill such vacancy within ten days after 
being informed thereof, by the appoint- 
ment of some suitable person, who shall 
hold his office until the time of the next 
annual meeting, when a director shall be 
elected in the manner prescribed in sec- 
tion two of this act.” 

We do not see any reason why we 
should not have in this State, a sys- 
tem of schools equal to that in any 
other, a system which will draw fens 
of thousands of people here to settle 
who have been carefully canvassing 
the question whether they would stop 
in Missouri or go on to Kansas. 

Our railroad facilities and markets 
are improving constantly, so as to 
bring buyers to the door of every 
producer in the State with the cash 
and gocd prices for everything our 
people have to sell. 








STATE SUPERINTENDENT. 


Editor American Fournal of Education: 
EAR Sir: Please state in the 
American Fournal of E-duca- 

tion whether or not we will elect a 
State Superintend’t of Public Schools 
this fall. I have held that we will 
eo WC ema | elect this year ; others say Mr. Mon- 
teith will, according to the constitu- 


COUNTY NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
1 to | tion, hold the office until 1875. 


E are glad to observe that sev- | . : : 
_ Byanswering you will much oblige, 
eral county normal schools | Yours truly, - L. H. H 


are to be started and kept up during | gr. cuances, Mo., March aoth, 1872. 
the summer vacation. [The last election for State Super- 

Great good will be accomplished | intendent was held in 1870, Mr. 
by these gatherings, and it is possible | Divoll entering upon his duties Jan. 
that so much of practical value will | 1st, 1871. His term would have 
be developed that measures will be | expired in four years. In consequence 
taken to organize them upon a more | of his death, the present Superinten- 
permanent basis. dent was appointed to fill the unex- 

The Congressional District Insti-| pired term, and consequently will 
tutes, organized by Superintendent | remain in offiee until Jan. 1st, 1875. 
Monteith, of this State, are being | The constitution and the statute are 








followed by similar organizations in | both explicit on this point, the former 
other States, as the people begin to | prescribing the term of office to be 
realize that we need trained teachers | four years, and the latter fixing the 
to conduct our schools as much as we | years in which elections are to be 
need trained lawyers, or doctors, or | held—* 1866, and every four years 
thereafter.” —Ep. ] 


ministers. 





NO TIME TO BE LOST. 


© firs eighth of April is a day fraught with vast consequences to the 
State of Missouri in view of the fact that on that day 20,000 School 
Directors are to be chosen. These directors are to manage 7,000 schools ; 
they are to employ 7,e00 teachers; to direct the education of 30v,000 
children, leaving 300,000 unprovided for. They will expend about 
$2,000,000 of the people’s money. 

Voters of Missouri, have you duly considered the importance of this 
election? Do you realize that these directors are to select teachers for your 
children? Do you realize how much depends upon the teacher? If he is 
in every respect such an one as you desire, your children will make pro- 
gress in mental discipline and moral culture, in good manners and good 
habits; but if you have a poor teacher, all these benefits will be lost to 
them—their schooling will be more than thrown away. 

On the 8th of April your votes will tell what sort of School Directors 
you prefer. You can choose competent, intelligent men, who will employ 
none but good teachers, and the schools will be good. On the other hand, 
if you elect men who are incompetent or indifferent, men who will employ 
the cheapest teachers—the schools will be a farce, your money will be lost, 
your children will contract loose, irregular habits, which it will require 
years of toil to correct. 

How immense the amount of good that will accrue to the State and to 
the cause of education by selecting competent directors ; how heavy the loss 
that will come from the selection of incompetent or indifferent persons ! 

In view of all the vast interests involved, may we not hope that no’ dis- 
trict will disgrace itself by electing ignorant or indifferent men; but that 
the directors to be selected will rank among the most intelligent citizens of 
the State—that they will be men of good sound practical sense, who feel a 
deep interest in the cause of education, and are willing to spend time and 
efforts for the advancement of the schools under their charge? 

On the matter of 





ESTIMATES 


we have said in previous issues that “ every necessary item should be in- 
cluded, but whatever else you neglect, do not forget to make @ /éberal esti- 
mate for teachers’ salaries. If you wish to secure good teachers, you 
must pay them liberally and punctually. Their salaries should be paid 
promptly at the end of each month.” 

The law is specific and plain in regard to the dutzes of school directors, 
and we hope it will be complied with to the letter this year. On this 
point Sec. 14 says: 

It shall be the duty of the directors in each sub-district, on or before the third 
Saturday in April of each year, to forward to the township clerk an estimate of 
the amount of funds necessary to sustain the schools in their respective districts for 
a period of not less than four or not more than six months, and to-discharge any 
indebtedness caused by insufficiency of previous estimates; in such estimates 
stating clearly the amount deemed requisite for each and every item of expense, 
and in case the directors in any sub-district shall fail to take and return the enumera- 
tion aforesaid and the estimate required by this section, it shall be the duty of the 
township clerk to employ a competent person to take such enumeration and make 
such estimate, and to allow such person a reasonable compensation for his services 
out of the funds of the sub-district. 

The following is also the form prescribed by law for the 


“ESTIMATE OF SCHOOL EXPENSES.” 
To , township clerk of township No. ——, range No. ——, county 
of » State of Missouri: 
The following is an estimate of the expenses for the support of the public _ 
school in sub-district No. —, in said township during the present school year : 














Dollars. 





To discharge indebtedness (if any) of subdistricts ............2.4+ seeeleceeeercrreeree [eeeeeereeneeeens 


For the purchase of school house Site .....ccces.cscscecccccccececceceeelececeesces s0Oeleccreercceceeces 


For building of school house and out houses... ...........2cee- ceeeeeee [eweeeeeeeteerecel sn eeeeenseeeeeee 


For teachers’ wages during the year.........0...0-5 ceceeceeececeeececsleeeeeer ences Qeee line seeceenceree 


For repairs on school house and premises.............-eeyceeeeeeeseee [eeeceweccceneees|seeeeeeeereeeene 


For purchase of school furniture... 0.2... ..00..6 cee ee ee cee ce cetecenelecseeecersecteeeleeseesceecescnee 


PO OME, COE ic vc ccccccencccdtncccccscccoccsgucrcceeecereccccceseessocee lp cccegenertenees focccceccosecdacs 


For the purchase of apparatus, etc 


For rent of school roOmS...........ccccccceccccececseeste wetscrcsseereesess esses escs@eeelseeeserccoerares 


For contingent fund... .......cceecececcccecee Cotten scscencccscessesesl seeseeeesseeseralesssereeeaseeees 


POOP e eee PPOs errs er steers sss OOOOessee SeeEEeEHeesseese SHEEEEHEHEHTEL SESE SeETes SHEE 














We do hereby certify that the foregoing is a correct estimate of expenses 











for the support of the public school in subdistrict No. ——, township No. 
——, county of , and State of Missouri. 
Dated this , day of , 18—. 
— ssi Directors. 
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Our Poung Folk’s Department. 


MAKE HOME PLEASANT. 


HIS is a duty parents too often 

neglect, and at the same time one 
that brings with its performance the 
swiftest reward. The active life on 
the farm, or in the office or counting 
room, in the kitchen or nursery, as 
well as the school life, has so much 
in it of tameness and dullness, that 
the home hours may well be spared 
for recreation by both parents and 
children. To make these hours 
cheerful and happy, all may alike 
contribute. Flowers, and books, and 
pictures, and embellishments of every 
kind to please the senses, need to be 
cherished. And those recreations of 
a quiet kind, that sharpen the wits, 
stimulate the curiosity, provoke re- 
search, and establish intimate social 
intercourse between the members of 
a family, are among the surest means 
of culture. 

We think our juvenile readers, of 
whom we hope there are some, 
would be delighted with “ Zhe 
American Home Book,” recently 
published by Lee & Shepard, of Bos- 
ton, and for sale by the St. Louis 
Book and News Co. It is full of 
indoor games and amusements for 
both sexes and all ages, and instruc- 
tions in a good many arts easily 
learned and practiced for the adorn- 
ment of the home. We have got 
many a merry evening out of it. 

And speaking of juvenile books, a 
very nice one indeed is ** A Boy’s 
Travels Around the World,’ pub- 
lished by Harper Brothers, and sold 
also by the St. Louis Book and News 
Co. It is the actual work of a boy 
of sixteen, describing his veritable 
travels. We have read many books 
by older authors not half so readable 
or well written. 

There is no reason why boys and 
girls should not write clearly and 
even elegantly. The correct use of 
language isa matter of home rather 
than school culture. Lively repar- 
tee, and keen but friendly criticism 
are an amazing help to it, while the 
study of grammar is none at all. 

The happy home, made so by the 
united efforts of old and young, will 
most likely be the cultivated home, 
and vice versa. Let us get over 
looking on our homes as merely eat- 
ing and lodging houses, and strive to 
surround them with whatever will 
promote refinement, domestic peace 
and purity, and make them the 
shrines about which tender memories 
will always linger. 


———- ——--e > o_ - ——_—_ 


TITTERNANNIE’S LETTER. 
ITTERNANNIE was bound to 


write her Aunt Bizzie a letter, | tered,” and 





larly in dating letters to be sure and 
put in her street and number. If she 
had not done this there would have 
been no story for me to write; so all 
my readers will be glad she did it, 
and had gone to a genteel school 
where such things were taught. 

But when Titternannie had finished 
her letter and sealed it, and had it 
addressed by her big brother in his 
finest Spencerian, it was time for her 
to go to bed. And when she got up 
in the morning, and got her break- 
fast, and had hunted up stairs and 
down for her books, and hood, and 
cloak, and overshoes, it was school 
time. There was not a postage 
stamp in the whole house. Papa 
said he would take the letter down 
town and mail it. No; she wanted 
to drop it into the lamp-post letter- 
box herself, and was very impatient 
and naughty, till at last mamma told 
the big brother to go to the nearest 
grocery and buy five cents worth of 
stamps, and let Titternannie have 
her way. 

Now, this same big brother knew 
the height of Mount Cotopaxi, and 
the population of Hong Kong, and 
the length of the river Danube, and 
just how many men Leonidas had at 
Thermopyle. I wouldn’t dare to 
tell you what he knew, but this thing 
he didn’t know—that it takes a three- 
cent stamp to carry a letter; and so 
when the grocer’s boy gave him two 
two-cent stamps for his nickel, he 
thought it must be all right, and 
posted home with them. 

Titternannie was no wiser. 
two-cent stamp was duly affixed to 
the letter, and the letter formally de- 
posited in the lamp-post letter-box. 


When papa came home, he laughed | 


at both of the children, and grieved 
Titternannie exceedingly by telling 
her she had seen the last of her letter, 
and that Aunt Bizzie would never see 
it either. 

Papa was mistaken. 

Sure enough, after about six weeks 
had passed, the postman fang the 


bell one morning, and handed in a_| 
most formidable looking document, | 
addressed to Titternannie, at No. | 


On it. 


4799 Balm-of-Gilead street. 
were printed ‘ Post-office Depart- 
ment,” and ‘* Dead Letter Office,” 


and other things that made it seem | 


quite dreadful to the children, who 
handled it very tenderly, as if it 
might possibly explode, and brought 
it to papa. 

What was in it but Titternannie’s 
poor little letter, which for want of a 
suitable stamp could not be sent to 
Aunt Bizzie, but had to be “ regis- 
tered” and ‘‘recorded,” and sent fur- 
ther off to Washington, and there 
had to be “examined” and “‘re-regis- 
‘“* re-recorded,” and 


just to show her how well she could | “ inspected,” and “ entered,” and 


write, if nothing else. 


after a good deal of labor, finished 


So one even- | *‘ referred,” 
ing she got a sheet of note paper and, | 


and “reported,” and 
several more things, all of which 


were done by magnificent young men 


the letter. It was a very prim letter, | employed to do these things, each 


indeed ; for Titternannie went to a 


| one of them having two large books 


genteel school, and was taught to do | for the purpose, and then put into the 


things in a prim way, and particu- | formidable envelope, sealed, and sent | 


So a| 


back where it came from. And so 
it never got to Aunt Bizzie’s after all, 
and the first she knows of it will be 
when she reads this history. 





So you see, children, how good it 
is to go to a genteel school and learn | 
how to date letters properly, and | 
how much trouble and expense is in- | 
curred through a boy’s learning all | 
about Chimborazo, and Amsterdam, | 
and Leonidas, and nothing about | 
postage stamps. 

And the splendid young men in | 
Washington are sharpening their lead 
pencils yet, and wishing Titternannie 
would write another letter so they 
could have more work todo. But 
she has not done it, and I think when 
she does she will be careful and not 
make another job for the elegant 
young men. Hitty Macinn. 





—_@eo—__—- 


AN OFFER. 


O create more interest among 

the boys and girls, and par- 
ticularly those attending our Public 
Schools, we offer a handsomely 
bound book to the boy or girl under 
fourteen who will write us the best 
letter. Any topic may be chosen, 
but something relating to schools and 
studies would be preferable. No let- 
ter should contain more than one 


of this column. 

For the best map of the United 
States, drawn by a boy or girl under 
sixteen, we will give a microscope. 
Maps to be eight by twelve inches in 
size. This is the size of Camp’s 
mapping plates, which we would 
recommend, as the parallels and 
meridians are already printed upon 
| them. 
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WILLING AND FAITHFUL. 


FEW years ago, a large drug 
firm in a provincial city ad- 
Next day the 
| place was thronged with applicants, 
|among them a queer-looking little 
fellow, accompanied by a woman 
who proved te be his aunt, in lieu of 
faithless parents by whom he had 
been abandoned. Looking at the 
little waifthe merchant promptly said: 

*Can’t take him—places all full; 
hesides, he is too small.” 

‘“*T know he is small,” said the wo- 
man, ‘but he is willing and faithful.” 

There was a twinkle in the boy’s 
eyes which made the merchant think 
again. A partner in the firm volun- 
teered to remark that he * did not see 
what they wanted of such a boy; he 
wasn’t big enough.” But, after con- 
sultation, the boy was set to work. 

A few days later, a call was made 
on the boys in the warelouse for 
some one to stay all night. The 
prompt response of the little fellow 
contrasted well with the reluctance 
of others. In the middle of the 
night, the merchant looked in to see 
if all was right in the warehouse, and 
| presently discovered his youthful pro- 
tegé busy cutting out labels. 

“What are you doing ?” said he. 
“I did not tell you to work during 
the night.” 


i|vertised for a boy. 





hundred and fifty words, or a quarter | | 


*“T know you did not tell me so, 
but I thought I might as well be do- 
ing something.” 

In the morning the cashier got or- 
ders to “‘ double that boy’s wages, for 
he is willing.” 

Only a few weeks elapsed, before 


a show of wild beasts passed through. 


the streets, and very naturally all the 
hands in the warehouse rushed to 
witness the spectacle. 
his opportunity, and entered at the 
rear door, to seize something, but in 
a twinkling found himself firmly 
clutched by the diminutive clerk 
aforesaid, and, after a struggle was 
captured. Not only was a robbery 
prevented, but valuable articles taken 
from other shops were recovered. 
When asked by the merchant why he 
stayed behind to watch when all oth- 
ers quitted their work, the reply was, 

‘*You told me never to leave the 
warehouse when others were absent, 
and I thought I’d stay.” 

Orders were immediately given 
once more, ‘Double that boy’s wages; 
he is willing and faithful,” 

To-day the boy is getting a large 
salary. Ex. 








I am composed of 29 letters. 
My 1, 27, 5, 21, you should never 
waste. 


My 26, 6, 10, 24, 2, 3, 15, you should 
try to please. 

My 16, 13, 23, 11, is the name of a 
person or thing. 

My 12, 28, 2, 29, is the name of one 
of your playmates. 

My 9; 19, 4, 18, is an article of fuel. 

My 7, 25, 8, 16, should not cause 
you to stay away from school. 

My 20, 19, 14, 11, 22, is pleasant to 
hear when you have lost anything. 

My 17 is an article. 

My whole you will be interested in. 


Word Puzzle. 


My first is in many, but not in few, 
My second is in old, but not in new, 
My third is in known, but not in lost, 
My fourth is in bread, but not in toast, 
My fifth is in every family, 

My whole a necessity. 


Rebus. 


( wof} 


Mathematical. 

A tree, one hundred feet in height, 
grew on a hill side which was on an 
angle of 30° with the horizon. A 
storm broke the tree in such shape 
that its top touched the ground forty 
feet from the base of the tree down 
the hill. Required, the height at 
which it broke. 





WE hope our young friends will 
interest themselves in sending us 
answers to the puzzles, enigmas, etc., 
|in this number, and also try and 
help us to plenty of new and inter- 
esting ones for the next. 
respond first? 


Who will 





A thief saw ~ 








seertoeoetpepewer<doest 


ame eee ee Oe 
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HOW TO TEACH THE LETTERS. 


PR: J. Russell Webb says, in 
his First Lessons on Languaage 
and Drawing: 

‘* When I was a boy, I was literally put 
through the alphabet, beginning at @ and 
coming out at zed (z). This was the uni- 
versal practice at that time, so far as I 
know, and this was the first step the child 
had to take in “book learning.” It was 
a hard and tedious task for the little ones 
to perform, taking often a whole year to 
accomplish it. and sometimes two of 
them; a task ¢ken thought necessary, but 
now known to be useless. 

That time, fruitful, also, with many in- 
genious methods of punishment, practi- 
cally applied when a failure to remember 
a letter was made, is as fresh in the mind 
of the writer now as then, though his 
head is silvering with age. From those 
tasks and punishments, inflicted upon 
himself, was born, in early life, a fixed 
resolution to reform those “ first steps.” 
The results of that resolution are known. 
I have accomplished my purpose, and 
now rest satisfied with the verdict of the 
millions whe have learned to read by my 
method. 

That system of government is best 
which governs least, because it develops 
self-respect and self-government most in 
the governed, whether old or young. So 
in teaching the letters, that system is best 
which teaches least. I never make any 
direct attempts to teach the letters, but so 
manage that the child unconsciously 
learns them by the time they are of any 
practical use to him. 

In using the cards it is often necessary 
to make a word out of the letters, 7. e., to 
set up words as a printer does. In setting, 
one letter is placed in the rack, and then 
another, and another, till the word is 
made. The childat once, and without the 
ability to help it, learns that words are 
made up of parts, as a knife, a sled, a 
wagon, a tree, a flower, as everything is. 
When the teacher prints a word on the 
blackboard, the child notices the same 
thing. He also notices that some of the 
pieces are the same in different words, as 
in ax, ox; boy, cow, dog. In this way he 
learns the forms of the letters, which is 
the material part. In printing the words, 
the child will not do it well at first. He 
will shape his letters awkwardly; he will 
not séze nor dime them correctly. The 
teacher, in showing him how to do it, will 
have abundant opportunities for speaking 
the names of the letters, not for the avowed 
purpose of teaching them, but because he 
can not well avoid it; he will speak them 
as he would the names of persons about 
whom he talks. He will say, for instance— 
John, you do not make cow right, you make 
the owe (0) larger than all the rest of the 
word, like this—cOw, but you must take 
pains and make the whole word like the 
printed word, thus, cow. Jane, you make 
the o below the line, thus—cgw. Make 
it on the line as the other letters are—this 
is the way—cow. In some such inciden- 
tal way the child will learn all the zames 
of the letters without any effort, either on 
his or the teacher’s part. He learns them 
just as he learns the names of ¢hings 
around him, unconsciously, just as a 
strange child learns the looks and names 
of the children of the school, and he will 
often do it, too, in one-half the time it 
would take to teach him the letters alone. 
When the letters are learned, the child 
has aii the advantages they would have 
given had they been taught before he was 
allowed to read words of sense and inter- 
est to him, and he has sone of the disad- 
vantages. 


Ir is not disgraceful to any one 
who is poor to confess his poverty ; 
but the not exerting one’s self to es- 
cape poverty is disgraeeful. 











Book Rotices. : 


Tue To-Morrow oF Deatu. By Louis 
Figuier. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
For sale by St. Louis Book News Co. 


Argued with the sublime impu- 
dence of a Frenchman. He makes 
nothing of leaping a chasm of un- 
fathomable difficulties. His mind 
outdoes the electric spark in spring- 
ing out to meet a welcome conclu- 
sion. If he has assumed a fact in 
one chapter, he is sure to consider 
it proved in the next. He is scien- 
tific when he chooses; but it is all 
one to him. The book is a tremen- 
dous sandwich of wise, witty, and 
weak dull discussion. The wise and 
witty matter is the borrowed facts of 
astrénomy ; the other part is Mr. Fi- 
guiers’ own. 

The avowed object of the book is 
to solve the questions where the soul 
will go, and what it will be, after 
death. We are promised a thorough- 
ly scientific discussion—an illumina- 
tion from all that has recently been 
found out of the laws and works of 
nature. But there is nothing of the 
kind; there is scarcely an attempt at 
proof of any kind. The sensible 
reader can hardly escape a feeling of 
indignation that any author should 
presume so far on his credulity. The 
trick of the book is to fling in, almost 
at random, some handsfull of astron- 
omy with no more real application 
to the point at issue than an essay on 
pisciculture stitched into an arithme- 
tic. The book gets, however, an air 
of science—a sort of wise look from 
the pictures of the heavenly bodies. 
The contents read about like this: 
*‘Ideas of the universe,” ‘ Earthly 
life a slavery,” ‘*Sea Anemones,” 
“The fate of infants,” ‘ Jupiter, 
Mars, and Venus,” ‘Sleep and 
dreams,” ‘‘ Mechanical value of solar 
heat,” ‘* Spiritualism.” Let us turn 
to the fate of infants, and see what 
is to become of the innocents : 
‘“* We ought to add, that infants dying 
at tender age, sucklings, or only a 
few months after birth, when their 
souls are yet undeveloped, have a 
similar fate, 7. e., their souls pass 
into the bodies of other children, and 
begin a new life.” Give way to sci- 
ence! Stand aside, simple theology ! 
Here is accuracy of logic and of 
statement! He tells us, you observe, 
just the time when the soul begins to 
develop, 2. e., “‘a few months,” or so, 
and the soul then being undeveloped, 
nevertheless zs developed, for it takes 
possession of another body. Is it of 
some body lying around loose and 
unoccupied, or of some other body’s 
body ; or is the poor, undeveloped de- 
veloped crowded down and squeezed 
into a body some months younger 
than itself, before anybody else is in 
it, even in the germ. How comfort- 
ing, too, for a mother to know that 
her babe when it dies becomes some- 
body else’s babe. 

The gist of the volume is to de- 
clare (there is no attempt to prove) 
taat good souls rise to inhabit the 
universal ether beyond our atmo- 
sphere. But only very pure souls 








can get up, or overcome the law of 
gravity, until after two or three pro- 
bations. So that most of us are born 
over again after death, and have sev- 
eral trials, until we succeed. He 
says: ‘* After the death of this man, 
it will take up its residence in a new 
human body, losing the memory of 
its former existence. The man who 
is born again a child, recommences 
life with the same soul that was his 
at the moment of death. Hence re- 
incarnations in a human body can 
be very numerous.” 

We have heard of pre-existence 
before, but this doctrine is a sort of 
multiplied post-existence. Not cer- 
tainly a man has existed in two or 
more bodies, but he will hereafter ; 
at least if his soul does not become 
promptly refined enough to overcome 
gravity and rise through the atmos- 
phere into the heaven of the univer- 
sal ether. This is substantially pre- 
existence, arrived at, crab-like, by 
walking backward. Well! who 
knows, now, when he marries, but 
that his wife may have been his 
grandmother in some previous exist- 
ence. We hope the sexes don't get 
swapped. 

One thing we can urge in favor of 
this book—its consistency. It is con- 
sistently absurd and puerile. What 
will the old grannies think of science 
now? 

THe INFINITE AND THE FINITE. By 

Theophilus Parsons. Boston: Roberts 


Brothers. For sale by St. Louis Book 
and News Co. 


Ex cathedra! 'That’s the trouble 
every time. Now, if any one wishes 
to spend his time to hear what Mr. 
Parsons has to declare, let him do it. 
But we want to have a few things 
proved. He begins: *“* Whatever is, 
was created, except the Creator.” 
You would suppose here was a thesis 
to be considered, and possibly proved. 
Not at all. It is simply followed by 
a dozen more boulders, that roll 
along with utter recklessness of all 
that stop to think. Suppose God to 
be so far imminent in matter that his 
very being imply also its being ; and 
that although what you call creation 
undergo infinite fluxmutation—**mak- 
ing”’—yet that nothing has a begin- 
ning but these phases, changes, devel- 
opments. 

But then there is very much in this 
book of interest, and that will repay 
its perusal. The discussion of the 
natural and spiritual faculties is sug- 
gestive, and with unequal merit valu- 
able. There are sentences like the 
following, under the head of corres- 
pondence, that will astonish even ma- 
terialists: ‘‘This love (of God) 
flows down below the world of spirit, 
into the world of matter. The pri- 
mal and most general form which it 
takes then is Heat. Already science 
is rapidly advanci..g towards the con- 
clusion that all the forces of nature 
are but forms and modification of one 
force, which in nature may be called 
Heat. It will reach this conclusion 
but will not stop there; for natural 
science will be led by spiritual sci- 
ence to know that heat is but the 





form which divine Love puts on, 
when it comes down into nature and 
operates there.” 

His handling of Spiritualism is 
good. No one can deal with this 
question better than a Swedenbor- 
gian. He feels and talks always as 
if the spiritist were intruding on 
ground already occupied by himself. 
But the book as a whole is written 
from a standpoint. It isnot a search 
for the truth so much as an effort to 
convince us that the author and his 
party have the truth. It is the error 
of all the sects. They voluntarily 
retire from the great open realm of 
God's truth, and staking off a certain 
tract, they swear that nothing lies 
outside of these limits but error. 
This is a Swedenborgian book, con- 
taining some capital things, but you 
cannot see much of the “ Infinite and 
the finite,” from our observatory. 


AROUND THE Wor tp. By E. D. G. Prime. 
New York: Harper & Brother.’ For sale 
by St. Louis Book & News Co. 


While science is elbowing much 
other reading matter aside, it certainly 
does not succeed in abrading the de- 
partment of travel and adventure. 
Mankind, by means of steam, has 
come into a state of intensified circu- 
lation. The tide tends in no special 
direction, but rolls over Africa up to 
the North Sea, across Siberia down 
to Patagonia and the isles. 

But in this book of Dr. Prime we 
learn that the health tide must set 
westward with the sun—that by a 
careful adjustment, one may go 
around the world, cross the tropical 
regions, where the general heat 
ranges up to 115°, and yet, from 
end to end of his journey, never see 
the thermometer mark above 8o”, or 
down to frost. 

Of course, a trip around the world 
in a year gives little opportunity for 
original research, or for branching 
off into untried paths. We rather 
get from this volume a bright, inter- 
esting summary of what was known 
before, but not known to satiety. We 
read again of the Mormons—who, of 
course, are handled without gloves. 
Well what should we do without 
some such unique odd developments 
of human life. One tires of same- 
ness. Mormons and Colorado can- 
yons, five hundred feet deep, go 
well together. We have no desire to 
see Mormonism done for till the last 
herd of buffaloes has vanished, and 
the last Apache been buried, and 
all is leveled down together to the 
tameness of civilization. 

The Yosemite has, of course, its 
space in the narrative, and the big 
trees. Japan, the island empire— 
old to Asia but young to the world— 
interests us, as Dr. Prime sees it, as 
it does in far tamer descriptions. It 
is the present wonder of the world— 
a nation born ina day. Of Judea, 
Egypt and Europe we get nothing 
particularly novel or striking, but 
we do get a succinct, entertaining 
narrative. 

Books of travel are of two classes. 
The first includes those of Baker, 
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Livingston, Atkinson, Agassiz, Wal- 
lace, Dall, Orton, etc., who have 
discovery, information or science, as 
their first object. 
includes such books as this of Dr. 
Prime, whose object is health and 
entertainment, and to whom the in- 
terests of science are at least second- 
ary. Itis a good family book, and 
a good book for school libraries. 
The touch of domesticity in the 
dedication, preface, and elsewhere, 
will not add to its general value. 
The reading public is not supposed 
to be interested in the age of Dr. 
Prime’s mother, or in the health of 
his wife, or in the intention of the 
author to meet his brother, or in 
many of the unimportant movements 
and ordinary affairs of his daily life. 
It would be well if every one who 
intends to travel would first take a 
course of Ireland’s **From Wall street 
to Cashmere.” After that they would 
be easily able to get dressed in the 
morning at Cabul or Cairo, without 
catching fleas in the face of all the 
world. We have no time to bother 
with everybody’s or anybody’s band- 


boxes, trunks, passports, breakfasts, | 


private friends, etc. But we do not 


mean that Dr. Prime has erred very | 


seriously in this respect. 
the World” is readable and agree- 


able. 


SWINTON’s GRADED Worp Book. By 
Wo. Swinton, A.M. New York: Ivi- 
son, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. For sale 
by St. Louis Book & News Co. 


This book is an effort to substitute 
another branch of study of the Eng- 
lish language in place of the ordinary 
grammar, whose utter barrenness and 
uselessness so many teachers de- 
plore. It is a practical text book in 
word analysis adapted to the capacity 
of students to whom grammatical 
studies are incomprehensible. There 


is a world of history and poetry | 


wrapped up in English Etymo'ogy, 

to which this book is a capital intro- 

duction. 

The Youtn’s,Speaker. By George R. 
Cathcart, A.M. New York: Ivison, 


Blakeman, Taylor & Co. St. Louis 
Book & News Co. 


There have been many books of 
selections for speaking before this, of 
varied excellence. This aims par- 
ticularly at adaptation to the under- 


The second class | 


“Around | 


Educational fntelligence, 


ALABAMA. 
The State Board of Education have 


The annual expenses of a student for 
a nine months’ session is estimated at 


tendents should reserve a 
public school at the county seat, 


thus helping him to raise $180 of the 
sum. 


| In every State the University must 


the public school system. 
terests are mutual, and Alabama, by 
| the step she has taken, has done muc! 
for the prosperity or both. 


v KANSAS. 

The school law of Kansas gives to 
'the inhabitants, male and female. 
| qualified to vote at a school meeting, 
lawfully assembled, power— 


ist. To appoint a chairman to pre- 
side over said meeting in the absence 
of the director. 








2d. To adjourn from time to time. 

3d. To choose a director, clerk and 
treasurer, who shall possess the quali- 
fications of voters. 


4th. To designate, by vote, a site 
for the district school house. 

5th. To vote a tax annually, not 
exceeding one per cent. on the taxa- 
'ble property in the district, as the 


meeting shall deem sufficient, to pur- | 


| chase or lease a site; provided, when 


| not included within the limits of a| 
|town or village, said site shall not 
| contain less than one acre; and to. 


build, hire or purchase such school 
_ house, and to keep in repair and fur- 
| nish the same with the necessary fuel 
and appendages. 


| sale of any school house site, or other 


| property belonging to the district, | 
|when the same shall no longer be | 


needful for the use of the district. 


| 7th. To vote such a tax as may be 


| necessary to furnish the school house 
| with blackboards, outline maps, and 
charge any debts or liabilities of the 


that said tax shall not exceed one- 
fourth of one percent. per annum. 


| 
| to the district clerk, on or before the | educator.” The Omaha Herald says: 
| 15th of August of each year, a re-| ‘Dr. Williams is proving a valuable 
| port in writing, containing a state- | acquisition to this young State, and 
"ment of all moneys received by him | shows, by his works at the State 





established a Normal School in con- | 
nection with the State University. 


$280, and Hon. Josenh Hodgson, 
State Superintendent, makes the prac- | 
tical suggestion that County Superin- 

summer | 


which could be taught by the Univer- | 
sity Normal student at $60 a month, | 


become more closely linked with | 


Their in- | 


| organizing for vigorous work in this 


6th. To authorize and direct the. 


apparatus necessary for illustrating | 
the principles of science, or to dis-| 


district, lawfully incurred ; provided, | 


standing of the younger pupils, and/ The district board shall purchase 


is remarkable for the freshness of the 
matter it contains. The outward 
appearance of the work is as tasteful 
as the contents. 


Ginn Brothers of Boston have 
published Hudson’s Family Shak- 
speare, plays selected and prepared 
with notes and introductions for use 
in families and schools; and Hud- 
son’s Life, Art, and Characters of 
Shakspeare, including a historical 
sketch of the origin and growth of 


the drama in England and critical | 


discourses on the plays. Mr. Hud- 
son is one of the first Shakspearian 
scholars, and his rendering of the 
text of Shakspeare has been accepted 
to a very considerable extent. 
teachers will find these most admira- 
ble works. 


Our | 





| or lease such a site for a school house 
|voters at a district meeting, in the 
cerporated name thereof, and shall 
build, hire or prepare such school 
‘house as the voters of the district, in 
|a district meeting, shall have agreed 
/upon, out of the funds provided for 
that purpose, and make sale of any 
school house site or other property 
|of the district, and if necessary, ex- 
,ecute a conveyance of the same, in 
'the name of their office, when law- 
fully directed by the voters of such 
district, at any regular or special 
meeting, and shall carry into effect 
all lawful orders of the district. 
The law also provides that school 
district treasurers shall present to the 
| district, at each annual meeting, and 


as shall have been designated by the | 


from the county treasurer during the 
year; also all moneys collected by 
him during the year from assess- 
ments in the district, and the dis- 
bursements made, and exhibit the 
vouchers therefor, which report shall 
be recorded by the clerk; and if it 
shall appear that any balance of 
money is in his hands at the time of 


shall immediately pay over such 
| balance to his successor in office. 


V KENTUCKY. 
The State Superintendent of Ken- 
tucky, Hon. H. A. M. Henderson, is 





State. He has issued a circular for 
a series of institutes to be held in each 
of the Congressional Districts of the 
State, during the ensuing summer, at 
the following places and times: 

First Congressional District—Mayfield, 


| June 3rd to 7th. 


Second Congressional 
derson, June roth to 14th. 

Second Congressional District--Hop- 
kinsville, June 17th to 21st. 

Third Congressional District—Glas- 
gow, June 24th to 28th. 


Fourth Congressional District—Eliza- | 


bethtown. July rst to 5th. 
Eighth Congressional District—Stan- 
ford, July 8th to 12th. 


making such report to the district, he | 


District—Hen- | 


| Normal School, that he is ‘the right 
| man in the right place.’” 

| Anew and much better building 
| for the Normal School is is process of 


erection, to be completed during the 
_ present year, which will considerably 
increase the facilities of the institu- 
tion. The School has this term 105 
| students in the Normal department, 
_and 31 in the Model School. 


J TENNESSEE. 


| The Nashville Banner says: 
_ ** That Tennessee ranks, according to 

the late census, second in the grade of 
|illiteracy of all the States of the 
| Union, is awakening the people and 
|the press of the State to the im- 
portance of improving our educa- 
tional advantages.” The Nashville 
| Enterprise very pertinently suggests 

‘‘that man is but poorly entitled to 
_the name of citizen, that, as long as 
| his own or neighbors’ children are 
| without schools, refuses to move vig- 
| orously in suppying them. It is re- 
| ported that Dr. Sears, the trustee of 
| the Peabody fund. has hired an agent 

to rouse our people up to this work. 
| Let us ppt this shame from our mem- 
,ories by anticipating him, with an 
/unanimous and earnest effort, to se- 


| 


| cure a school for every district.” 


sq-udlliaiiceeetesaae 
SPECIAL NOTICES. 
| “New Departure ” — THREE 


| Darty Express TRAINS To Kansas City, 


Eighth Congressional District—Man-| AND PaLace Cars To OMAHA, ETC., 


chester, July 15th to rgth. 
Seventh Congressional District— 


| lisle, July 22d to 26th. 


Ninth 
ville, July 29th to August 2d. 

Sixth Congressional District—Cynthi- 
ana, August 5th so gth. 

Fifth Congressional District--Eminence, 
August 19 to 23d. 

Fifth Congressional 


August 12th to 16th. 





Vv NEBRASKA. 

In spite of the recent political 
complications in this State, Nebraska 
| educational interests are advancing. 
Prof. J. M. McKenzie, the State 


and efficient officer, thoroughly post- 


ed in his duties and most untiring in | 


performing them. He seems to have | 
ability to magnetize and inspire the | 
teachers with whom he comes in 
contact. 
with all classes. ° 

The State Normal School at Peru 


is enjoying unwonted prosperity, hav- 


ing an unusual number of students, | without change. 


and is obviously winning to itself a 
wider and higher appreciation in the 
State. 

The Nebraska City Mews mentions 
the presence of Dr. Williams, the new 


and says that “*he made hosts of 
The Nebraska Ad- 
verliser says he ‘thas fully established 
himself in the esteem of his associates 


friends” there. 


and assistants, and in the confidence 
and regard of all those of our people 
who have come in contact with him. 
He stands the peer of the best as an 


: : : * 
Congressional District—May- ing and popular Missouri Pacific Railroad 


District—Louis- | 
| ville, August 26th to 3oth. 


The Kentucky State Teachers’ As- 
sociation will be held in Frankfort | Pp 


| except Saturdays,) a Pullman Palace 


Superintendent, is a very practical | 


He is deservedly popular | 
| Platform and the Patent Stcam Brake, 


WitHout CHANGE.—The traveling pub- 


Car- | lic willbe glad to know that, on and after 


| Sunday, March roth, 1872, the enterpris- 


| will run three daily trains and through 
lines of cars to Kansas City and the West, 
as follows : 

| Leaving St. Louis at 8.25 a. M.. (daily, 

except Sundays) a Pullman Palace Sleeper 

and elegant passenger coach run to Kan- 


| 


sas City, St. Joseph and Omaha, wthout 


change. 

Leaving St. Louis at 5.30 Pp. M., (da7ly) 
ullman’s Palace Sleepers and Passenger 
| Coaches run to Kansas City, Leaven- 


worth and Atchison, iv*thout change, and 


a Day Coach runs to St. Joseph and 
Omaha, without change. 
Leaving St. Louis at 11.15 1. M., (daily, 


| Sleeper and Passenger Conch run to 
| Sedalia, Fort Scott and Parsons, without 
| change, and Day Coaches run to Kansas 
City, without change. 

The reputation of the Missouri Pacific 
Railroad for prompt time is proverbial, 
and travelers will please bear in mind 
that i¢ is the only line which runs Pull- 
| man’s Palace Sleepers and Passenger 
Coaches eguipped with Miller's Safety 


from St. Louis to Kansas City, Fort 
Scott, Parsons, Leavenworth, Atchison, 
St. Joseph, Council Bluffs and Omaha, 


THROUGH TRAVEL TO SAN FRAN- 
cisco.—Hon. Joseph Brown, President of 
the Pacific railroad, returned yesterday 
from Omaha, where he met officers of 


| the Union Pacific and the Council Bluffs 


Principal, at an institute at that place, | reliennda, and peridot arcanguments by 


which Pullman palace cars will be. run 
from San Francisco to St. Louis, without 
change, commencing March 10, at which 
date the bridge over the Missouri at 
Omaha will have been completed. The 
time from St. Louis to Omaha, vza the 
Missouri Pacific and Council Bluffs roads, 
will be 21 hours. The officers of the 


Union Pacific were anxious to enter into 
| the agreement, 
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LEWIS & GROSHON’S 


STYLES FOR SPRING. 


GENTS’ 

DRESS HATS, 
STYLISH BUSINESS HATS, 
YOUTHS § BOYS’ 
HATS. 

No. No. 211 N N. Fourth ‘St., sT. LOUIS. 


JNO. A. SMITHERS, 
UNDERTAKER, 


617 Chesnut St. 





“REMINGTON’S” 


BREECH-LOADING, 
Sporting, Hunting, and Target 





RIFLES. 


AME system as the ‘‘Remington” celebrated 
7 Rifle, of which over half a million 
have been sold 
Irs SmmpLiciry UNSURPASSED! 
In RANGE, PENETRATION, AND EASE 
OF MANIPULATION, WiTHOUT CompaRIsON! 
For STRENGTH AND DURABILITY UNEQUALLED!! 
In AccURACY UNRIVALLED !!! 
he Sportman’s Delight! 
The Hunter’s Favorite! The Target-Shooter’s Pride! 
ALSO, 
REVOLVERS FOR HOUSE USE, 
In these days of thieves and burglaries, every 
householder should have a revolver for home pro- 
tection. 


REMINGTON’S RIFLE CANE. 


Pn Sat should have one for ee 
and rowdies, and for field us 


E. REMINGTON & SONS, 
193 Broadway, N. Y. 


ST. LOUIS LAW SCHOOL. 


AW DEPARTMENT OF WASHINGTON 
UNIVERSITY. 
Hon. Samuel Treat, President of Law Faculty. 
monn I Hitchcock, Esq. » Provost of Law De- 
artm 
" G. M. ‘Stewart, Esq., Dean of Law Faculty. 


PROFESSORS. 

Alexander Martin, Esq., International, Consti- 
tutional, Admiralty and fariti me Law, Jurisdic- 
tion, Practice and Proceedings in U. 8. Courts. 

Henry Hitchcok, Esq. and Hon. George A. Ma- 
dill (Judge of St. *Louis Circuit Court), Law of 
Real Property. 

Hon. Samuel Reber (late Judge of the State Cir- 
cuit Court), History and Science of Law, Equity 
and Law of Successions. 

Hon. John M. Krum (late Judge of St. Louis 
Cireuit Court) , Pleadings, Practice and Evidence. 

Hon. R. E. Rombauer Finte Judge of St. Louis Cir- 
cuit Court), Law of Torts, Insurance Corporations, 
Domestic Relations and Criminal Jurisprudence. 

Stewart, Esq., Law of Contracts, Com- 


mercial Law. 
LECTURERS. 

Hon. Samuel Treat, U. S. District Judge, East- 
ern District of Missouri. 

Hon. Albert Todd. 

Regular annual session will o open Oct. 9, 1872. 
Full course two terms of six months each. Tuition, 
including use of library, $60 pe 
charges. Students admitted Mo either class on 
examination, until January Ist, 1873. For par- 
ticulars address 

G. M. STEWART, Dean of Law Faculty 
203 N. Third street, St. Louis, Mo. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, Kirks- 

S* ig aa year begins Aug.29 and 
closes June ar. Students can enter at any time. 

Terms oF Apmission.—To be admii females 

must be 15 years of age and males 16. Each must 

sign a dec 








ion such as is required fi for a second grade county 
certificate. ExPENSES — Tuition is free. Anin- 
cidental fee of $5 a term is charged. i 
including rooms, light, fael, is $3.50 per week. 
Self-boarding costs about half as much. For 
catalogue, containing full particulars, address 
J. BALDWIN, Principal, 
Kirksville, Mo. 


CORPORATION, NOTARY & LODGE | 





SEA 


AT 


P. KENNEDY’S, 


Wedding Card Engraver, 


218% North Fourth Street, ST. LOUIS. 


r term; no extra | 


aration ne intention to teach in the | 
ton s schools of Missouri, and pass an examina- | 





C. B. CLARKE, 


ARCHITECT, 
No. 312} Chestnut Street, 


Established 1858. 


J.W. McINTYRE, 
Publisher, Bookseller, 
and Stationer, 


Theological oO” 4 South Fifth St, ST. LOUIS, M0. 


DEALER IN MISCELLANEOUS 
BOOKS of ALL KINDS 
ies’, Office and School Sta- 
tionery, Blank and Mem- 

orandum Books, Diaries, 
4 riting Desks. Portfolios 
Gold Pens and Pencils, 
Pocket Knives, 

Drawing Mate- 


Lad 
Sabbath School 
BOoOOoES 


A Specialty. 
Any Book sent postpaid 


rials, Paints, 

on receipt of Publisher’s Bronze & Fancy 
price. Send for Catalogues. Inkstands, 
13 Publisher of the American es Carved 
Sunday School Worker ,a Month- Brackets, 
ly for Sunday School Teachers, Book Shelves, 
at $1.50 per year. Specimen copy, _ Wall Pockets, 


Lesson Paper, and List of Les- Picture Frames 
sons for 1872, sent on receipt of Stereoscopes and 
Ten Cents. Views. 


BUCKEYE BELL L FOUNDRY, 


pm. Bellet Sey = 
Schools, etc., of wareiay 
per and Tin, fully war- 
ranted, and mounted with 
our Latest Improved 
Rotary Hangings, the 
best in use. 














Sree. 
UZEN & TIFT, 
wii Second &t., Cincinnati, 


HICAGO 


AND 


THE EAST, 


VIA 


ILLINOIS CENTR’L RAILROAD 


NO CHANGE OF CARS TO CHICAGO. 
Omnibuses leave the Ticket yy oe 


Chicago Day Exp. (Sua. ex.) 7:45a.m. 8: $30 p- m 
Chicago Night Ex. (Sat. ex.)..6.15p.m. 8:30a m 


CAIRO SHORT LINE. 


32 Mites Savep Gone Soutu! 


This is the shortest and quickest route to 
AZLEI: POINTS SOUTH. 


Omnibuses leave the Ticket Office for— 
Leave Arrive 
Lightning Line (Sun.ex.)..8: —~ m. 9:40 p.m. 
Night Express, daily...... 8:20p.m. 7:00 a.m 


ST. LOUIS and DUBUQUE. 


Omnibuses leave the Hees Office a Ho 
eave rive 
| Dubuque E z= (Sun. @X.) «+67: ‘ion, m. 6:45a.m 
Dubuque Night Ex. (Sat.ex )7.00p.m. 8:30a.m 
= is the direct route to the North and North- 
wes' 
iePalace Sleeping Cars on all night trains. 
| Ticket Office 102 North Fourth Street, St. Louis. 


Ww. H. STENNETT, Gen’! Agent. 








. 

















| “The Great Tough Passenger Roa 


| KANSAS, Pea COLORADO, 
NEW MEXICO, UTAH, AND 
PACIFIC COAST, 


IS VIA THE OLD RELIABLE 


| HANNIBAL & ST. JOSEPH 


SHort LinE via Quincy. 


| FAST EXPRESS TRAINS cross the 
apne Quincy. and Missonri at Kan- 

| sas City on RIDGES, with Pullman 
| Sleeping Palaces ~¥, Palace D: Day Coaches from 


QUINCY TO ST. JOSEPH, KANSAS CITY, 
DENVER, NEBRASKA CITY, 
AND OMAHA, 


Without Change of Cars. 


All the great Thro 
| the East PQuiney with t 
| by way of Qui 

Be sure aie  tlekets read by this old reliable 
| line. For sale at all ticket offices. 
x For Denver, Cheyenne, Salt Lake, 
| Sacramento, and San Francisco, passengers 
| have choice of route, either via Kansas City and 
| Denver, or St. Joseph and 





h Passenger Lines from 
e Hannibal & St. Joseph 


| 
GEORGE H. NETTLETON, 
General Superintendent. 
P. B. GROAT, Gen. Ticket Ag’t. 





‘CHICAGO, ALTON 





AND 


ST. LOUIS R. R. 


| | Shortest, Quickest and only Road between 


| PALACE 


St. “Louis and Chicago without change o 
cars, via Alton, Springfield, Bloomington and 
Joliet, and the ‘only road running PULLM 
SLEEPING CUACHES and CELEN 
BRATED DINING CARS, on borrd of which all | 


| the luxuries of the season can he obtained, while | 
; traveling at the rate of thirty miles an hour. 





mnibuses leave the Ticket Office, Fourth and 


Pine, crossing at Carr street, as follows: 
Morning Express (Sunday excepted) ....7:50 a.m 
Quincy, Burlington and Peoria Express, 


without chan wes of cars (Sun. excepted) 7:50 a.m 
Jacksonville } 3:30 p.m 
Springfield Accommodation ..... ...... 5:05 p.m 
Lightning Express (every night). -..7:20 p.m 


The only line from 


St. Louis to Peoria, Quincy and ainiaien 
WITHOUT CHANGE OF CARS. 

Fare and time to Eastern points the same as by 
other routes. The only road connecting in Union 
Depot at Chicago for Pittsburg, Harrisburg, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and Was ington. 

Ticket Office No. 117 N. Fourth Street, 
CORNER OF PINE. 
JAS.CHARLTON, J.C. McMULLIN, 
_ Gen. Pass’r & Tk’t Agt. Gen’! Superintendent. 


ANDALIA 
Route East. 


THE ONLY ROUTE 
RUNNING THROUGH CARS FROM 
8T. LOUIS TO NEW YOR 
CHICAGO, CINCINNATI, 
AND LOUISVILLE, 
WITHOUT CHANGE. 
FOUR TRAINS DAILY 


EAVE THE TICKET OFFICE, N. E. COR. 
Fourth and Chestnut Streets, as follows: 
7:45 a.m. (Sundays exc’d). Chicago Day Express. 
3:30 p.m. (Sundays excepted). Accommodation. 
6:45 p.m. (Saturdays ex.) Chicago Night Express, 
5:15 p.m. (Saturdays excepted) Eastern Fast Line, 
Pullman’s Palace Drawing Room and 
Sleeping Cars 
Run on this Line to PHILADELPHIA, NEW 
YORK, CINCINNATI and LOUISVILLE, 
without change. 

All trains for Chieago and Indianapolis run 
through "ame change of cars. All connections 
at and beyond these points are made in Union 
Depots. ‘Tickets for sale at 

100 NORTH FOURTH STREET, 
Corner of Chestnut. 
F. M. COLBURN, Cc. E, FOLLETT, 
Ticket Agent. Gen’! Ticket ‘Agent. 
J. E. SIMPSON, Gen’! Superintendent. 


St, Louis, Evansville & Nashville 


AIR LIN, 


St.Louis and Southeastern Railway. 


Only 16 ae to Nashville and only 8 
ours to Evansville. 
4 hg Msi Trains daily to Evansville 
Nashville, Cairo, and all pomts South and 
Southeast, equipped with elegant Day Cars, Air 
Brakes and Patent Couplers, assuring safety and 
comfort to travellers. 


Pullman.s Fugees fem 


On and after poke iy 19th, omnibuses will 
leave Ticket Office, No. 20 North Fourth street, 
as follows: 

7:00 a.m., Mail and Express. 
3:30 p. m.. Nashville Express. 
12:05 p.m., (E. St. L.) Cairo Express. 

This is the only direct route for EVANSVILLE, 
NASHVILLE, and all points in TENNESSEE 
GEORGIA, ALAB/ AMA, SOUTH CAROLIN 
and FLORIDA. 

py promptly forwarded, and through ills 
of Lading given. For further ‘information apply 








me Coaches on 


| at the Freight Depot, corner Carr and Levee. 


| 


The Ticket Office has been removed from 
No. 209 N. Fourth street tothe Rockford ~— 
Island and St Louis Railroad office, No. 2 
North Fourth Street, opposite Court Ena 


aii am. BOYD, Superintendent. 
JOHN W.M 
ont Freight and Ticket etAgent. 


THE GREAT SOUTH ROUTE. 


ot. Louis, Iron Mountain 


| 
j 
{ 
' 


} F | Inward trains 
| All Connections via Quincy are direct and perfect. 


SOUTHERN "RAMLROAD. 
All Rail, No River Risks, No Delays, 


Change of Time—Winter Schedule. 


OUTH Outward-bound Trains leave Plum St. 
S Station as follows: 


reat er Mail daily (except Sundays) at 


7:10 a. 

New Orleans, Mobile and Nashville Express a 
—with Palace Sleeping Car attached—8 :20 
Both the above connect with the Mobile & hio 

and the Nashville and Northwestern trains at 

Columbus, Ky. 

Potosi Accommodation (Sund’s ex.) at 4:30 p.m. 

Carondelet Accommodation Trains (except Sun- 
days) leave as follows: 5:55 a.m.; 7:30 a.m i | 

6: 


8: ‘pam.y 10: ga :40 a.m.; 12:10 p.m.; 2:25 p.m.; 
cerondelet subiday Trains leave at 7:30 a.m.; 1:00 
Wow anit: 
7 ‘Belmont arrive at 7:20 a.m. 
and 10:30 p.m. 


gh Freight forwarded to and from al] 


| points South. 
ARTHUR W. SOPER, Sup’t. 
W. B. ALLEN, Gen’! Ticket Agent, 


| MISSOURI 


ACIFIC 


RAILROAD. 


THROUGH aH TIME TABLE, we aie. 


| Leave ST. LOUIS.. 





| gS aad 
8.35 AM B 0PM 





| Arr. Jefferson City.., 2.31 P. |11.13 

O BORss 0s50 5000 | §.30 * | 3223 4A.M 
‘* Lexington....... | 9 20 ** 10.30 * 
** Holden ......... 7.48 ‘‘ 4.25 * 
* Pleasant =... 8.43 * 5.18 * 
‘“ Kansas City......10.15 * | 7.00 * 
* Fort Scott.. .... 3.20 A.M 3.10 * 
‘© Parsons,......... a eee 
© Lawrence.,...... 11250 * | 9.00A.M 
we ore. -12.10 ** 8.47 *§ 
** Atchison ........ ; 115 “ | 940 * 
- St “Joseuh. aes / 2.30 ** 10.50 * 
e Sounels Bluffs..| 8.55 ‘* | 4.40P.M 
? maha. .......... | 9.10 *§ 5.00 * 
he Topeka. Seceaeeus 230 * 1.20 * 
“ Junction City.... 6.00 * §.13 ** 
** Brookville ...... 9.30 * 9.00 « 
** Carson .......... BABB facie 
“ Denver.......... (2 Seer 





PULLMAN’S PALACE SLEEPERS 
Run through on ‘‘No. 3’? from St. Louis to Fort 
Scott, Kansas City, State Line, Leavenworth and 
Atchison, without change. ‘‘No,1’’ runs daily 
except Sundays. ‘‘No. 3’? runs daily. This 
Line is equipped with 


Elegant Day Coaches, Pullman’s — Sleepe 
Miller’s ‘Safety Platfor _ 


and the Patent Steam Brake—ea equipment 
unequalled b any wre line running West from 
St. Louis. TRY 


THROUGH TICKETS FOR SALE 
And reliable information cheerfully given at 115 
| North Fourth street, and at Depot, cor. Seventh 
| and Poplar streets, St. Louis. 


E. A. FORD, A. A. TALMAGE, 
Gen. Passenger Agt. Gen. Supt. 


ATLANTIC & 


ACIFIC 


RAILROAD. 
Now Open 364 Miles §. W. from St. Lonis. 


_ THROUGH TIME TABI TABLE, Jan. 7, 1872. 




















|) No.1. No. 3. 
Leave 8ST. LOUIS.....| 8:25 a.m} 5:25 p.m 
Arr. Rolla ...... ....... | 2:05 p.m|11:55 p.m 
Leban ..| 605 p.m) 4:10 a.m 
= Springfleld. 8:45 p.m| 7:05 a.m 
- —— ee Wives acch Caeeee 9:42 a.m 
nS e aes 10:23 a.m 
ee Neosbs ie cal neces aun 10:45 a.m 
oF BONGOR so oe c25-0c05) soaees 11:32 a.m 
i rR ee 1:50 p.m 

CONNECTIONS: 


At Granby With Stages for Carthage; at PEIncE 
City with Stages for Fayctteville, Bentonville, 
and Ft. Smith; at Vinita with Missouri, Kansas 
& Texas Railroad, making this the shortest and 
quickest route to Fort Gibson, Fort Smith, Sher- 
man, Preston, Fort Arbuckle, Fort Sill, and all 
po points in the Indian Territory and Texas, Thro’ 

leeping Car on ‘‘No. 8.’ 

LF THROUGH TICKETS FOR SAUE, and 
| reliable prague Be neesrag given at 115 N. 
| Fourth street, and at Depot, corner Seventh and 
| Poplar streets, St. Louis. 
A. A. TALMAGE, Gen’! Sup’t, 
| £. A. FORD, Gen’! Pass’r Agent. 


NOIANAPOLIS & SAINT LOUIS 


RAILROAD. 


THROUGH EXPRESS TRAINS DAILY between 
St. Louis and all Eastern Cities and Towns. 


CONDENSED TIME, Feb. 20. 1872. 
| Day Exp. | Day Exp, ‘Fast Line. 























oe |D'y ex Sun, D'y ex Sat.| D'y ex Sun 
St. Louis....... “ Leave| iz: a 415pm 9.30pm 
a j11.85 ‘* | 9.02 *¢ 2.21am 
Mattoon........ ae te pm 10.33 ‘* 30 ¢ 
Terre Haute.... ‘* | 3.4 \12 43 ** | 6.55 §¢ 
Indianapolis ..Arrive| 6. 20 ce | 3.10am 10.00 ‘* 
Crestline.. oe Ean 6.40pm 
a oe Te 9.55 ** 
Buffalo . ‘| 1.55pm, | 4.10am 
| Albany dia ding re 1 50am} 2.20pm 
Cincinnati ..... fe 11 55 pm! 9.10am 4 20 ‘* 
| Columbus...... s¢ | 2.45am'11.00 ‘* | 6.25 ** 
| Louisville...... on Re ro Ran eee 
| Pittsburgh .... ‘* |12.10pm 4.45pm 2.l0am 
Harrisburg .... ‘* (10.35 ‘* | 2.30am 11.35 ‘‘ 
Philadelphia... . ©  3.05am, 6.40 6 | 3 40pm 
| Baltimore...... s -1 3 oO °* | 7.20 | Bee 
ee -- s | 6.50 ** 110.@ ** | 6.6% 
Boston. . eS 11 00 ** (11.20 * j11.20 = 
New York . joued ss 17.00 ** oH. 50am) 7.00 ‘< 


Palace Sleeping ‘Cars on all Night 
pins. Baggage Checked Through. 
Palace Day and Sleeping Cars through to In- 
dianapolis, Cincinnati, and Eastern Cities, with- 
| out change. 
Ask for tickets via St. Louis, Indianapolis and 
Crestline, for sale at all ticket offices in the West. 
O. 8. PEASE, Gen'l Supt. 
_S8. F. PIERSON E Gen. Ticket s Age 


it. & L. CHASE, 


ACS 


Cotton and Linen oon, Geenq, uae 
Pig, eee eae 
rn, Wool, Bran, Flour, Po 
Seeds, Dried ’ : 


» etc., etc. 
Baaaine, TWINE, AND Sgconp Hanp Baas. 
Sacks printed to order. 


No. 17 N, Main St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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D. APPLETON & CO’S 


STANDARD 


School Text-Books. 


CORNELL'S GEOGRAPHIES. 


The Best! The Cheapest! The Most Popular! 


New Primary Geography,...............+00. $0 90 
New Intermediate Geography,.............. 1 50 
New Physical Geography,.... .......... eos 160 


THESE GEOGRAPHIES ARE CELEBRATED 
FOR THEIR 


Philosophic Arrangement, 
Gradual Progression, 
Presentation of Useful Facts, 
Absence of Useless Matter, 
Beauty and Accuracy of Maps, 
Consistency between Maps and Text. 
Precision in Statement, 
Thoroughness and Completeness. 
Endorsed by the best Teachers in the country, and 
used in the leading cities of the Union. 


Quackenboss’ Arithmetics, 


Primary Arithmetic, ...... obbnciscewdbeeeee $0 30 
ED. csncnenusveesbaseencomeets 0 45 
Elementary Arithmetic...................- « 050 
Practical Arithmetic. ..... bbdseccsiveve cee + 100 
Key to Practical Arithmetic,......... iewnsee 0 20 


Higher Arithmetic, (in Press.) 
SUPERIOR FEATURES. 


Full discussions of subjects omitted in other 
Treatises. 

Explanations of Commercial Usages. 

Exactness and clearness in Definitions and Rules 

Extra attention to Business Matters, such as 
Taxes, Insurance, Securities, etc. 


Grammar and Composition. 


By G. P. Quackensoss, L.L.D. 


First Book in Grammar....... ............. $0 50 
English Grammar....................... sees 100 
First Lessons in Composition............... 0 90 
Composition and Rhetoric.................. 1 50 
“ves a eae ste 
History of the United States................ 175 


Elementary History of the United States... 075 
THE MOST SUCCESSFUL SERIES IN USE. 


HARKNESS’ LATIN SERIES. 


Introductory Latin Book.................... $125 
Elements of Latin Grammar.... 


dnegeeenee 1 2 
Latin Grammar................ Speers anahhas 150 
EE wn worn pucnbeenebasenasce 1530 
Introduction to Latin Prose................. 1530 
First Greek Book.................. Chu anadweis 150 
Mb bbcinbr ass nvhaisnchebnyciniansncedee 1 50 


These books furnish a better course of Elemen- 
tary Classical Instruction than can elsewhere be 
found in our language, and they have obtained 
an UNPRECEDENTED POPULARITY. 


&F No other Series is so extensively used, and 


80 universally commended. 

Youman’s First Book of Botany............ $100 
Lockyer’s Elements of Astronomy......... 175 
Cornell’s Outline Maps, (per set)............ 15 00 
C. E. LANE, Gen’l Ag’t. 


307 N. FOURTH ST., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 





VALUABLE 
Educational W orks. SCHOOL MATERIAL 





CUTTER’S 


PHYSIOLOGIES 


FOR SCHOOLS. 
By Carvin Curter, A.M., M.D. 





During the past ten years more than two hun- 
dred thousand (200,000) have been sold for schools. 
This is the only series of works upon the subject 
that is graded for all classes of pupils, from the 
primary school to the college; the only one that 
embraces Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene for 
schools; and the only one arranged so as to be 
used advantageously with Illustrating Anatomi- 
cal Charts. 





NEW SERIES. 


NEW ANALYTIC ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY and 
HyGreng, Human and Comparative. Without 
Questions With 194 illustrations. $1 60. 


NEW ANALYTIC ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY and 
Hyaiens, Human and Comparative. With 
Questions, Diagrams and Illustrations for Ana- 
lytic Study and Synthetic Review. With 230 
illustrations $1.70. 


QUESTIONS, DIAGRAMS and ILLUSTRATIONS, 
for Alalytic Study and Recitation, and for 
Unific and Synthetic Review of Cutter’s New 
Analytic Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene. 
With 35 illustrations. 15 cts. 


SECOND BOOK ON ANALYTIC ANATOMY, 
PHYSIOLOGY AND HyGrens, Iluman and Com- 
arative. With Questions, Diagrams and l- 
ustrations for Analytic Study and Unific Topi- 
cal Review. With 186 illustrations. $1.50. 


OLD SERIES. 
CUTTER’S ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY AND HY- 


GIENE. $1.70. 


CUTTER’S FIRST BOOK ON ANATOMY, PHYSI- 
OLOGY AND HYGIENE. 80 cts. 


HUMAN AND COMPARATIVE ANATOMY, PHY- 
SIOLOGY AND HyGieng, By Mrs. E. P. Cutter. 
50 cts. 


New Anithmetics. 


SANFORD’S 
ANALYTICAL SERIES. 


Comprised in Three Books. 


The Science of Numbers Reduced to 
its Last Analysis. 


Mental and Written Arithmetic success- 
fully combined in each Book 
of the Series. 


By SHELTon P. Sanrorp, A.M., 
Prof’r of Mathematics in Mercer University, Ga. 


‘*{ think that Sanford’s Arithmetics are the 
best books on the subject ever published In my 
—— they are the very perfection of School- 

ks on Arithmetic.’’-- Prof 
tn the Public Schools of Atlania 





SANFORD’S FIRST LESSONS IN ANALYTICAL 
ARITHMETIC, comprising Mental and Written 
Exercises. 16mo. Halfroan. 35 cts. 

SANFORD’S INTERMEDIATE ANALYTICAL 
ARITHMETIC, comprising Mental and Written 
Lxercises. l6mo. 50 cts. 

‘*«The work here presented is preliminary to 
the Author’s larger ‘Analytical Arithmetic,’ and 
is intended to make the pupil, by easy and uni- 


form steps, expert in the use of figures, and at | 


the same time to teach him the reason of each 


operation.’’—Exztract from the Author’s Preface. | 
SANFORD’S HIGHER ANALYTICAL ARITH- | 


METIC; or, The Method of Making Arithmetical 
Calculations on Principles of Universal Appli- 
cation, without the aid of Formal Rules. 12mo. 
Half roan. $1.50. 
‘*For the last thirty years the opinion has been 
wer that the proper method of teach- 
ing metic is by the Analytic System; butno 
one, so far as the author is aware, has carried 
out this system completely. The work here pre- 
sented is an attempt to supply an existing de- 
mand, its liarity being that it is Analytical 
taroughou. ??_From the Author’s Preface. 


8@™ For sale by Booksellers generally, 
receipt of the price by 


J. B. 


B. Mallon, Sup’t | 


CHAUVENET’S 


MATHEMATICAL SERIES, 


By WiLi1aAm CHAUVENET, 


Prof’r of Mathematics and Astronomy in Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis. 


‘*This distinguished author has placed the 
whole science upon a consistent logical founda- 
tion, such as it has scarcely known since the time 
of Euclid.’’—Prof. Howson, of the English High 
School, Boston, Mass. 





ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY, wit AprENbIcEes 
containing Copious Exercises and an Intrduc- 
= to Modern Geometry. 12mo. Extra 
cloth. 


*-It is the only geometrical text-book which is 
based on true priuciples.’’—C. Judson, Prof. of 
Mathematics in Furman Univ., Greenville, 8. C. 


SPHERICAL AND PRACTICAL ASTRONOMY. 
Embracing the general problems of Spherical 
Astronomy, its special applications to Nautical 
Astronomy, and the theory and use of Fixed 
and Portable Astronomical Instruments. With 
an Appendix on the Method of Least Squares. 
Illustrated with Engravings on Wood and Steel. 
Subscription Edition. 2 vols , Royal 8vo. 
Cloth, $10; half Turkey or half Russia, red 
edges, $15. University Edition. 2vols., me- 
dium 8vo. Cloth, $7. 


PLANE AND SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY. 
New and Revised Edition. 8vo. Cloth. $7.75. 


| A TREATISE ON THE METHOD OF LEAST 
Squares; or, The Application of the Theory 


| Of Probabilities in the Combination of Observa- 
tions. 8vo. Cloth. $1 75. 


LIPPINCOTT’S 
Pronouncing Dictionary 


OF 


Biography & MyTHOLOGY: 


CONTAINING 


Memoirs of the Eminent Persons of all Ages 
and Countries, and Accounts of the vari- 
ous Subjects of the Norse, Hindoo, and 
Classic Mythologies, with the Pro- 
nunciation of their names in 
the Different Languages 
in which they occur. 


BY J. THOMAS, A.M., M.D. 


_ One-Volume Edition, containing all the matter 
| in the Two-volume edition. Imperial 8vo.; Toned 
paper. sheep, $15; halt Turkey, $17; half calf 
a a — rot Imperial 2 
paper. ine cloth, $11; shee 25 
$13.50; half calf, $15. ; pice “ay, 

This invaluable work embraces the following 
| peculiar features in an eminent degree: I. Great 
| Completeness and Conciseness in the Bio raphi- 

cal Sketches. II. Succinct but Comprehensive 

Accounts of all the more interesting Subjects of 
| M ythology. Ill. A Logical System of Orthogra- 
phy IV. The Accurate Pronounciation of the 
| Names. VY. Full Bibliographical References. 











** Lippincott’s Biographical Dictionary, ac- 
| cording to the unanimous Opinion of distin. 
| guished scholars, is the best work of the kind 


ever published.’’—Philadelphia Ledger. 


LIPPINCOTT’S 
| PRONOUNCING 


Gazetteer of the World 


? 








GEOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY, 


Givin, 
a Description of 
nearly 100,000 Places, with the 
Correct Pronunciation of their Names. 
With an Appendix, containing 
| nearly 10,000 additional 
Notices. 


EDITED BY 
J. THOMAS, M.D., anp T. BALDWIN. 
Imperial Octavo. Sheep. $10. 





**] consider it a desideratum alike to the 
Scholar and the man of business, as well as a 
very valuable contribution to our American 
literature.’’—EtirHatet Nott, D.D., LL.D., 
President of Union College. - 





or will be sent by mail, postage paid, upon 


LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
Publishers, PHILADELPHIA. 


| LIST OF 


DON’T FAIL TO READ. 


Wwe School and Family Cards, $8. 


VERYTHING peveining to the Complete Out- 
fit of Schools. 
—, Bells; best quality, warranted, from 
$10 to $100. 
EACHERS’ Guide to Illustration; a Guide to 
the Use of Globes, etc. 75pp. Cluth; $1. 
UREKA Tablet for Teaching Orthography. 
Price $2. 
| see ny for Blackboard use; prices from 
20 to 50 cents. 
| bagene Frames, for Teaching the Funda- 
mental Rules of Arithmetic. 


poms: best quality with turned handles, 
25 cents. 


| | oer Sis for every School-room—a good 

Lee eT oo all sizes and styles, from 
$1.50 to $20. 

| Fame Slating; best quality. 


| lanes Wells—patent non-corrosive—are used in 
all of our Desks. 


- emepaeetia National School Tablets. 


oe Rings, Wands and light Dumb Bells, for 
Calisthenic Exercises in Schools, 
NDISPENSABLE requisite to teaching Geog- 
raphy—Camp’s Outline Maps. 
ae! style of Blackboard Rubbers— Wool or 
Tapestry. 
OTHIC Desks, with curved back, curved slat 
folding seat, foot-rest and braces. 


a* Illustrated Circular of these articles, with 
prices, sent on application. 
a, Outline Maps—Camp’s. 
Descriptive Circular. 
| | bal Mathematical Chart. 


Send for full 


oon Amalgam Bells, for Schools & Churches 
—all sizes 

+ mee Bells. Prices from $1.25 to $3. 

FPOLBROUR’s celebrated Liquid Slating. 


Gas. showing relation, size and position 
of Planets. 
BJECT-Teac! Forms and Solids for Teach- 
ing Math ics. 
| Fag Slating makes a perfect Blackboard at 
small cost. 


| cates for Schools, Offices and Churches. 

T= the Patent Gothic Desk. 

anew Settees and Church Seats. 

| ncaa School Tabiets. 

eee ~~~ ga the Cube Root—blocks for this 
purpose. 

peepee Desks of the best style at low figures, 


OLBROOK’S Tellurians, Orreries, Globes, 
and complete School Apparatus. 
| ers“ apeiaae is the best method of Teach- 
ing. 
me’ style of Pointing Rods, with taraed Han- 
dies, only 25 cents. 
OTHIC Desks, five sizes—most comfortable 
and durable desk made. 


pee New Outline Maps. Send for descrip- 
tive and priced Catalogue. 

~~ $2.40 per doz. for good Blackboard Rub- 
bers made of Tapestry. 

4. Cube Root Blocks, Object 
Teaching Forms and Solids, etc. 

| p-Sa Clocks, three sizes; lor the regu- 

lation of School Exercises, etc. 

GOOD Globe, 5 inches in diameter, mounted, 

| for $2.25. 

| ICELY made and warranted Blackboards, of 

| all sizes and styles. 

| j= can send for Circulars, fully illustrating 

and describing 


ALL SCHOOL MERCHANDISE 


TO THE 





| Western Publish’ & School Furnishing Co. 


| 708 and 710 Chestnut street, 
ST, LOUIS, MO. 


KG Correspondence solicited, and fully 
and promptly answered. 
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THANKS 


FRIEND sends the Secretary of the 
WESTERN PusLisHInG & SCHOOL 
FuRNISHING Company the following 
article, clipped from an editorial of one 
of our cotemporaries, which we run into 
The American Fournal of Education for 
the benefit of all concerned, as it is now 
time for School Directors to be looking 
after these things: 


ScHOOL FURNITURE 


—aAND— 


OFFICE DESKS, 





THe WESTERN PUBLISHING AXD SCHOOL 
FurnisHinc Company exhibited, at our State 
Fair, a full line of School Desks and Seats, 
Office Desks, Church Seats, Rustic Seats, and 
School Apparatus, upon which they took the 
following premiums: 


On Schoo! Desks First, Premium, 
On Office Desks First Prem‘um, 
Qn Church Seats First Premium, 
(On School Apparatas First Premiam, 


thus clearing the board and taking all the honors 
in their line. 


This display is worthy of especial notice, first, 
because of the intrinsic merit of the articles ex- 
hibited, which the blue ribben upon each denom- 
ination of their manufactures attests; and second, 
because of the extent and large proportions of the 
company’s business, creating an important line 
of manufacture in our city. What they claim for 
their manufactures is that they combine 


Cheapness with Elegance, Com- 
Sort and Durability. 


As te the merits of their School Desk, we can 
do no better than to quote the language of Wm. 
T. Harris, our worthy Superintendent of Public 
Schools, he said: ‘* They are substantial and 
beautifal, and by their peculiar construction se- 
cure perfect ease and comfort to the pupil, and at 
the same time they encourage that upright posi- 
tion so necessary to the health and proper physi- 
cal development of the young.’’ 

An idea of the compass and completeness of 
their business may be gained from the fact that 
they are prepared to furnish Churches throughout, 
including Reading Desks, Pulpits, Altar Rails, 
Pews and Wainscoting; they can also furnish 
School-houses built, or manufactured, ready to 
set up, and every other article required to start a 
first-class School, even including the Teacher. 

The Western Publishing & School Furnishing 
Company have their Warehouse at Nos. 14 and 16 
North Seventh street, and their Office and Sales- 
room at Nos. 706, 708 and 710 Chestnut street, in 
the large and magnificent Polytechnic building. 
In securing this spacious and elegant Salesroom— 
some sixty feet square, and twenty feet from floor 
to ceiling—the Company have put themselves in 
a position to meet the growing wants of the vast 
region of country seeking their supplies of Church 
and School Seats and Office Desks in this market. 


They will be glad to show those who may call 
in person the goods, but especially invite all in 
want to correspond with them before purchasing 
elsewhere. 


Address, 


The Westera Publishing 
AND 


School Furnishing Co., 
706, 708 & 710 CuxstNut Sr., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 





MUSIC for EXHIBITIONS. 


Just Issued from the Press | 
—or— | 
J. FISCHER & BRO., 


DAYTON, OHIO. 


SCHOOL FESTIVAL 


SONGS, | 
A COLLECTION OF | 


Trios, Quartettes and Choruses, 


Arranged in Keys, within an easy Com- | 
pass of the Voice. 








BOOK FIRST. 
CONTENTS. 


1. Come Sing this Round with Me—A : 
laughing song for three voices. .from Martini. 
2. I Wandered by the Brook-side—Solo 
and Trio............se..0ee ee Meininger. 
3. The Winds Whisper Low—Quart- 
Fg TE ER Carl Maria Von Weber. 
4. Far Away the Camp Fires Burn— 
RIE 53 aig) Coc edsb oe. ss stdcececs Mercadante, 
5. Anvil (horus.... eeaee erdi. 
6. Tne Village Bell ° 
- The Days of my Youth—Solo and 
Quartette for female voices 
8. The Highlands, 
Blanche..... 
9. The Bill of Fare—Chorus. 





K Merz. 


from La Dame 


we Sent to any address, post-paid, on receipt 
of price. Address 


J. FISCHER & BRO,, 
Music Publishers, 
DAYTON, Oo. 


GENTS WANTED, fas” new 
and fascinating work of unusual interest, 


THE HOME OF GOD’S 
PEOPLE The grandest and most popu- 
* lar book out, now selling faster 
than any other three books combined. Nearly 
200 Superb Engravin One agent took 114 
orders in ten days. The best chance to make 
money ever offered. Agent wanted in 
every Township. Send for our circulars with 
terms (cesarean) a arg endorsements, 
etc. F. A. HUTCHINSON & GO., 502 North 
Sixth street, St. Louis, Mo. 
we Also Mpeg of the New ILLUSTRATED 
POLYGLOT FAMILY BIBLE, which utterly surpas- 
ses all other editions. 224 magnificent engravings. 


HENDRICKS & CHITTENDEN, 


DEALERS IN 


BOOKS and STATIONERY, 


No. 204 N. Firtu StreEeEt, 


Bet. Pine and Olive, 8T. LOUIS, MO. 


Publishers of VICKROY’S GRAMMARS, and 
HOTZE’S FIRST LESSONS IN PHYSICS. 











F. WM. RAEDER, 
Architect of Public Schools of St. Lonis, 


Rooms 30 and 31, southeast corner of Fifth and 
Olive sts. Refers to the following buildings erect- 
ed quite lately: Church of the Unity, near La- 
fayette Park; Congregational Church, at Web- 
ster Groves; New St. John Episcopal Church, 
St. Louis; Washington University Kxtension, 


First Presbyterian Church, Warrensburg, Mo. 
School and Ecclesiastical Architecture made a 
specialty. and orders from the country promptly 
atten: to. 





C.R.BARNS. 
J.L-BEYNON. 








SrLowrs | 


THE 





Tn Use all Over the United States 


FROM 
THE MULTITUDE OF 
TESTIMONIALS IT HAS REGEIVED 
WE SELECT THE 
FOLLOWING: 


Ate in its Design—Rev. J. W. 
Hatcher of TENNESSEE. 


EAU IDEAL of a School Desk—W. 
Clark of MIssISsIPPI. 


( ... Workmanship—Rev. E. P. 
Powell of MICHIGAN. 


Bag W. Hilton of VAnNn- 
COUVER’S ISLAND. 


Rage a gg Putnam of Massa- 
CHUSETTS. 


IRST PREMIUM -— ‘State 
LovISsIANA. 


IVES Complete Satisfaction—J.°L. 
Craig of ILLINOIS. 


ANDSOME in Appearance—S. M. 
“Halliday of DAKOTAH. 
NCOMPARABLE — H. Smallwood of 
Iowa. 


UST the Thing—Hon. J. C. DeGress 
of TEXxAs. 


UMFORTABLE for the Baks—A 
colored friend of NorTH CAROLINA. 


UXURIOUS—J. M. Griffith of Ken- 
TUCKY. 

ADE of the Best Material—Dr. C. B. 
Lyon of CONNECTICUT. 

ICEST I ever saw— Rev. 
Walsh of Missouri. 


RNAMENTAL —R. S. Catlin of 
KANSAS. 


ERFECT in Construction—N. L. 
Rood of Ouro. 


UICKLY Adopted when seen—F. A. 
Hacker of NEBRASKA. 


IGHT Every Way—R. W. Trimble 
of ARKANSAS. 


UPERIOR to all others—R. M. Carey 
of ALABAMA. 


EACHERS’ Favorite—R. J. Dowing 
of WEstT VIRGINIA. 


NIVERSALLY Approved —E. L. 
Kendall of WIsconsIN. 


ERY BEST Desk Made—J. W. Car- 
nahan of CoLorapbo. 


wy all they Cost—Dr. E. Lath- 
rop of MINNESOTA. 


ee M. Seely of PENNSYL- 
VANIA. 
ANKEE TRIX worth having—L. 
North of GeorGIa. 


Y Agog te of School Furniture—J. W. 
Stevens of INDIAN TERRITORY. 


Fair of 


Father 


b> For further particulars, Circulars, 
Price Lists, etc., address the 


Western Publishing & School Furnish’g Co. 


706, 708 & 710 Chestnut St., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


HARVARD 
UNIVERSITY 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
Comprises the following Departments: 


HARVARD COLLEGE. 

Tue University LECTURES. 
Tue Divinity ScHOOL. 
Tue Law ScHoo.. 
Tue Mepicat ScHoot. (In Boston.) 
(In Boston.) 


THE LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 


THe DENTAL SCHOOL. 


THE SCHOOL OF MINING AND PRACTICAL 
GEOLOGY. 


Tue Bussgy INsTITUTION (a School of 
Agriculture and Horticulture.) 


Tue Botanic GARDEN. 
THE ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVATORY. 
THe Museum oF COMPARATIVE ZOOLOGY. 


THe PEABODY MusEUM OF AMERICAN 
ARCHAEOLOGY AND ETHNOLOGY. 


Tue Episcopat THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 


The Academic year begins in all departments 
on the Thursday following the last Wednesday 
in September, and ends on the last Wednesday in 
June. There is a recess at Christmas. 


ADMISSION.—The first examination for admis- 
sion to Harvard College is held in each year on 
the Thursday, Friday and Saturday following 
the last Wednesday in June, beginning on Thurs- 
day, at 8 A.m. The second examination for 
admission to Harvard College is held each year 
on the Thursday, Friday and Saturday following 
the last Wednesday in September, beginning on 
Thursday, at8 A.M. 


The examinations for admission to the Engineer- 
ing Course in the Scientific School, to the Mining 
School, and to the Bussey Institution, are held on 
the Thursday following the last Wednesday in 
September, beginning at 9 a. m. , 

There are examinations for admission to ad- 
vanced standing in the Medical School in the week 
preceding the last Wednesday in September. ~ 

Candidates for admission to the Divinity School, 
unless they are Bachelors of Arts, must pass an 
examination in some of the Latin Classical 
authors, and in the Greek text of the Gospels. 


There are no examinations for admission to the 
Law School, Medical School, Dental Schoel, 
Lawrence Scientific School (except for the course 
of Engineering), Episcopal Theological School, 
or University Lectures. 


Drcrxss.—The University confers the ordinary 
degrees of Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Science, 
Bachelor of Divinity, Bachelor of Laws, Doctor 
of Medicine, Doctor of Dental Medicine, Civil 
Engineer, and Mining Engineer, but only after 
thorough publie examination, and a residence at 
the University of at least one year. After the 
year 1872 the ordinary degree of Master of Arts 
will only be given upon examination. 





FEES AND ExpENsES.—The tuition fee for the 
| year is $150 in most of the departments of the 
| University; in the Medical School it is $200; in 
| the second year at the Law School $100, and in 
| the third year $50; in the Dental School, $110 for 
| the session of four months and a half; in the 
| Divinity School, $50 for the year. ‘There are 
| separate fees for the separate courses of University 
| Lectures, which are proportionate to the number 
| of lectures in each course, the charge for one 
| lecture a week throughout the Academic year 
being $10. In the Episcopal Theological School, 
| tuition and room-rent are free 

The expenses of an economical student in any 
| department of the University, exclusive of tuition, 
| clothes, and traveling, may be estimated at from 
$200 to $400 a yeur, according to his necessities 
and capacities. In Harvard College and the 
Divinity School there are large funds for aiding 
poor students. In the Bussey Institution the 
tuition fee will be remitted to poor, meritorious 
students. 


For fuller information about any department of 
the University, address 





_ J, W. HABRIS, SucegtTany. . 











THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


EDUCATIONAL | Supplementary Price-List =A NEW BOOK 











Popular Publications ! SCHOOL APPARATUS) , yew piace . 


— OF —— 





* WESTERN PUBLISHING & SCHOOL FURNISHING COMPANY, | Don't ait to Secure aud Examine a Copy. 
CHAS. SCRIBNER & CO. — OFFICE AND SALES-ROOMS: ze wor! 1 


t Street, - - ST. LOUIS, MO. F . 
ee: ee ee ee , Webb's First Lessons 3 





’ ' GLOBES. MISCELLANEOUS. 
ion 
Liberal Terms for First Introduction. — “ eis.) |W0.81 Andro’ Patent Improved Non pie , 
ASTRONOMICAL, MATHEMATICAL ee ee ees ‘ 


00 
ee al “300 
i Japanne MAEMO cccesece 
GUYOT’S (See Illustrated Circular and Price List.) 1) eres" i 2 5 
| No. 37 B. Kendall’s Black-board Easel.....$3 00| ** 30 Horse Shoe Magnets...25, 50, 75 to 2 00 
| ‘* 34 High School Noiseless Slate— 
BLACKBOARDS and SLATING. it fen, “S SeeenRanapenagne :< 
GE 0 GR APHI E S$ (See Illustrated Circular and Price List.) ‘* 35 High School Noiseless Slate— —BY— 
7 Single, No. : 2 
" a isee dbs, sadoceneueens 
GEOGRAPHICAL. Pes ‘« 96 Nolscless Drawing Sinte— »| Pror. J. RUSSELL WEBB 
. No. 42 Camp’s Higher G ee i Oe et ee ae cree * Je ) 
“ 43 ar intermediate Geography. . 6 
GUYOT'S ELEMENTARY GROGRAPHY ! Pe intermediate Geography... 80 N 


©. B.ccveccccesccoee wees. 40 
$s ‘* Primary Geography ...... 60; ** 36 A. Holbrook’s Child’s First Drawing Author of the ‘‘Word’’ Method, etc. 


ce ee as | ee eee | 
Guyot’s Intermediate Geography! | 1. {oration eee vee ote;s 80| * $8B. Tale (or French halk)’ Penciis, 

















‘* 55 Colton’s Geographical Cards, nice- per doz. 35c, per gross........ 4 00 
ly Colored ..........cccccsseecees 8 00| ‘* 36C. White Crayons.......... per gross. 30 ‘ - 
y || <+ 86.4. Monteith’s Schooi Maps, 8 in set, Colored.......cscsseves ee". 15 | Lessons in Reading. 
Ly0 § Ono [ 00 COTA) y! ON VONMETS........-2eee resent eeees 20 00 A! PD. Sate hha ade spsrecesea. " 4 L in Talki 
| ; _ Newell’s Patent Spelli > See kin 
| er SS - ‘* 45 A. Webster’s or gy amy 8 Illust’d essons in ta &. 
ich | : Dictionar argest........06 «12 00 $ $43 
ge ty Of pce Repent hemlet ami | MAPS. ‘* 48 Teachers’ Guk e to Mlustration of Lessons in Writing. 
its elements in their natural order. = Holbrook’s ——,. 75c and 1 00 Le. in D P 
The Elementary and Intermediate present a | No. 69 Map of United States..... $6 and $15 00 434 Hobart’s School Governm | Sad 2 00 Ss8008 in Drawing. 
satisfactory and complete Common School course. | ‘‘ 69 D. Map of Northwestern States (18 m’s hs 70 Webb’s Dissected Cards and Key. .14 00 
The Intermediate combines a most excellent | toin ) 39x54 inches— v 71 Webb’s Word Method............. 
system of Map Drawing with the text. j a A same dn oseveidensocmsbe 5 4 72 a sliverse— i ete TH unr thine ibid ih es 
| «© §9E. Sectional Map of Illinois (9 miles OT oy eghihirpeniepaag maiage 175 tended the efforts of Prof. Webb in preparing 
| to inch)— 


Nos. 1,400 and 1,800, each .. Reading-books for young children, is well known 
ee 

















5 00 Nos 1,900 and 2,500, “****" 3 99 | to. all our educational men. The **word” method 
| Full ere 300! ** 723 Brass Hand-Bells ...”........800 to 2 00 | Of teaching children the rudiments of reading is 
F j A i. ae bien ~ ri, 28x36 ‘ Ly Book Clamps (Holbrook’s Patent) 50 | 80 natural. so simple, so free from the “scientilic” 
‘ ; on 66 7% 00 1 0) 8 Paten . 
ELTER § RITH METICS. nin i = Ae —_— : ‘¢ 73. A. Robbins’ Book Masbauaccescacs 40 | but very ae ery ChB 
OO rrr ee eee 200| ‘* 75 Thermometers, Fahrenheit’s scale, systems, t it is strange that anybody ever 
GRADED SCHOOL SERIES Paper . EEA SERRE ees best... iaeacedy es 3 00 ——s hone pod dye rey wes 7 i coum 
; | *¢ @oH. Wall = ST Paicetine. ‘96, $7 and 15 00 een No. '* : on eee . saneees \.sseeee 16 00 | #ither to torment their pupils with the meaning- 
Felter’s First L tl Se ae RECS EE BE 15 00 a Bn oS tgs coer [pees Sam, 
ir: justrated ot eee oe eee 12 50 zie their own brains in efforts to compre- 
elter’s First Lessons ( ) PENMANSHIP. ‘© 76 Octagon Clocks, $5 to $6 (8 day) ...10 00 | hend the fine-spun theories propounded even by 
Felter’s Intermediate Arithmetic | No. 47 P.,D.&S,ManualofPenmanship.$1 25| ‘‘ 76; New Mottoes for the School Room, some very devoted and successful teachers. 
4 | §6049 “ e. pvtiting Tablets and 7 ee . 3 in oct a anes gee: 4 +4 Tale New Book is the product of Prof. Webb’s 
: ’ : Mit casest cam Sossescers S 7a nks ’s for Teachers Bk.... ri experience, and is, 
Felter’s Primary Arithmetic (Illustrated. ) «* 58 Spencerian Charts of Writing and ‘* 79 Microscopes, adjustable........... 5 00 | best and most ‘practicable Beading book’ for 
i : Drawing; 3 cards--large....... 375 ‘* 79A.**Chase’s Dollar Microscope’’.,.. 1 00 | young children ever published. The follow! 
Felter’s Grammar School Arithmetic. | Do., ema. “sins ain - | S0' ‘; 19 B. Craig Microscope... .--€250to 275 are the points peculiar to most of Prof. Webb's 
» unmounted, 6s a . The Aw Tied , books: 
Do., “ “6 1.” 90, Schedler’s Globes (3 inches to 20 inches 
Exercises slimultenenadiy Aental and Slate «58.4. Spencerian Manualof Penmanship 1 50| — diameter)....-...:.+sese-ese0e+ $1 50 to 175 00 | Ist, Familiar words are taught as the first 
a {oan any other. geries, and give good CHARTS and TABLETS. Illustrated Catalogue and prices sent on application, ai on vobiye crn ° "FOL 
on; em teachers obtain ° © small stories are we 
— | No. 50 Philbrick’s Prim. School Tablets.$10 00. BLACKBOARD RUBBERS. interest children. 
| 6¢ Bf Geoteld's | <i School Tablets “ae No. ° 24x6 inches, tapestry euiaibnediacee % 4 3d, The stories are so prepared as to con- 
or Chart...... ephieecens pe i: de rey eae ey a = 
5 . ‘s gixg x stitute good skeletons for object 
For Teacher's Use. =| “2 Seer eee ses 8 Se 8 lessons. 
| 6e §3 centers Ecaneny School Charts .. 300; ‘‘ 4 3)x8 ‘6 = tapestry....... sessess.ee 40 | 4th, The books are all so illustrated as to 
Guyot Introduction, or Hand Book. «* 54  McGuffey’s New Primary Charts, SE WOOL. vos see eee es eee eens 50 awaken in the pupil h interest 
10 Charts, 5 Boards............ 400 These Rubbers are a new style, neat, strong and pupils muc res 
Guyot’s Manual of Instruction. ‘© 57. Page’s Elocutionary Chart........ 5 00 | very serviceable. in “the pictures.” 
Guyot’s Com. School, Teachers’ Edition.  {{ 3° Hall's Geological Ch Mart -..-»-4.-4 13 03 | Pointing Hods, new patent, with turned These and other characteristics have given them 
os ~ * i | Se COSOSS OREN TE DOSS DO CO DES OODSS SSeS ee t po u ty, as proven by the fact that 
Felter’s Manual of Arithmetic. *¢ 61 A. War Chart—Knight’s Historical.. 3 00 Sey Ante thant vA yess 
6 Reiditeld’s Zoological—a text-book | STEEL AMALGAM BELLS, ony other caiaer oe St see Seer Gantas 
9 scene tet ect dS palate For Churches and Schools, weighing from 50 to i 
> , oa 7 00 ’ g' c In addition to the above general characteristics 
= 2” ie ees 10 00 | 2,000 Ibs. (Illustrated circular and prices fur- | of Prof. Webb’s books, the one in question has 
Coole Ie Ph sical Science Series ‘* 68 A. Clark’s Grammatical Chart........ : a nished on application.) these new points not before included {n any book : 
«* 68 B. Davies’ Mathematical Chart...... 
) y 1 ** 68 C. Watson’s Phonetic Tablets, 8 Nos. 8 00 


List of a few Articles Nee ded in Every lst. The illustrations are mostly skeleton pic- 


; tures, intended to be coriep by the children. 
** 68D. Tenney’s Natural History Charts, ‘ 


tlath and rollers... .$10 and 12 00 children will delight to copy them and will thus 
“ on cloth and ro sees 1 Way c nw e co em, and wi us 
Cooley’s Easy Experiments. Good Blackboards—See circular of Holbrook’s | t5 4 great cane edncate their tastes, amuse 
Liquid Slating, Improved; the best in use. themselves, and relieve the teach T t 

Cooley’s Elementary Philosophy. PHYSIOLOGICAL. Crayons—White, Colored, or Tale Crayons. pages of the book are entirely Pm oe Pm drawing. 
Cooley’s Philosoph No. 62 B. Diagram of Human Bye........... ¢ 50 Blackboard Erasers—Tapestry or Lamb’s Wool. . . 
sophy. ‘63 Cutter’s Physiological Charts Pointing Rods. 2d. In connection with each lesson, and in- 
Cooley’s Chemistry AS peta $12 and 15 09 Call-Bells for Teachers’ use—Silvered . cluded in foot-notes, or in the body of the book, 
i i” 68” pein ce 7 50 Kendall's New Mottoes for School Room, 20 | 50 i aw 4 eo eee the poles of ry — 
TR T. " ; te set. er, ’ ; yet clear and explici 
adbwterts ar EXT BOOKS, rar tn 6 Cur Physiol CMe", 4) era lobes—tom $112 (ns in dametr. |v 6 he eae ett How Det oth 

able for High Schools and Academics, They are ve «© “anmounted 22... 5 00 Hemisphere Globe—S or 5 inches in diameter. that and siendne lessens. 
highly en a4 baed by oll who ave ast _ *. y are Cutter’s French Plate, for medical a, epmne—Tme and Solids. 3. mes ree Gm py A toe each > . a song ana 
4 BUGLY... s0~onesdercsnes 2 -. 4 me 80 Lilus' with a diagram as to render the in- 

«* 65 cutters Anatomy, Physiology and ales Cube meer Blocks, and Guide to Ulustration. structions to teachers very clear. 
YRIOMS.....20025 soaceseccce + 3 r 4 ; ; : 4th. After each lesson is an exercise in PHONICS 
aids «* 66 cutters First Book on Anatomy, - Compe Outings Well Maps—9 in set; the | with full instructions how to teach so as to secure 
TENNEY’S ae Physiology and Hygiene ee Cutter’s Physiological Charts. perfect articulation, Great attention is paid, in 
** 67 me ot sey ve ‘i Colton’s Geographical Cards. + — —" to ee oe the . 
3 3 we neees eld’s Nation 00) ets. ; e retails at only TWENTY-FIVE 
Works on Natural History. ‘74 Gymnastic Apparatus, for School =—_— "1 '"a's., or Spencerian Writing Charts. Cents. 


use— . . 
Dumb Bells, polished peer pee 3} Parties ordering should order by Number, 
i an 


Tenney's Nat, History of Animals. 


Oe = stating nay wens is wanted, and by what route Furnished for Examination or Introduc- 
H ngs, pol. walnut, per pair 75 toship, whether we shall C. O. D. (collect on de- : . 
Tenney's Manual of Zoology. Wands. i reek... 30 livery)’ or how they are to pay for articles ship- ae = i se Cents. ' 
oe ce 7 iwi ry . tam 
Tenney's Natural History Tablets. Gabe (large) “ “ Per Beto? 3 = Be avoided ae = er 


Webb's First Lessons is also a Key to Webb's 
School and Family Cards (dissected), affording all 








. ore the ad of the ‘* Dissected Cards’’ 
ie — een eae interest ILLUSTRATED AND arate hm CIRCULARS preset eas 2 the ant Poce 8 00. 
Address School Furniture ; Globes; were burned in the Great Fize, October du, ist, 
Camp’s New Outline Maps; ions and additional reading matter. Ready 
MADISON BABCOCK, Pp siete acai St “ ; tone, and, adaisonal i matter y t 
Agent Missourt, South. Ills. and Arkansas, Astronomical and Geometrical 1 fe Orrzeawentance solicited with reference to 
708 Chestnut St., ST. LOUIS, MO. Apparatus, etc., etc. ems 
And ; , Together with Prices, furnished on application. PP ’ ; Western Publishing and 
0. S. COOK, _ §@ Correspondence Solicited, and promptly attended to. School Furnishing Co., 
Agent Iowa, Minn., and North'n Illinois, | The Western Publishing and Schoo! Furnishing Co., 706, 708 £710 Chestnut St., 








783 State Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 708 and 710 Chestnut Street, ST, LOUIS. ST, LOUIS. 





